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FOREWORD 


F  ALL  THE  ARTS  that  enrich  and  beautify  human  life,  there  is 


none  that  speaks  a  language  so  universal  as  music,  nor  any  that 


^■^^  all  can  so  readily  understand.  Its  message  is  limited  only  by 
human  intelligence.  Everyone  needs  music.  The  highly  endowed  need 
it  as  an  avenue  for  noble  and  satisfying  self-expression.  The  less  "well 
endowed  need  it  as  an  agency  for  the  enriching  and  humanizing  of 
life.  The  love  of  music  is  a  primitive  instinct  which  has  never  been 
lost. 

What  the  world  needs  is  not  more  apparatus,  more  physical  equip- 
ment, more  material  wealth,  but  a  quickening  of  the  spirit,  a  revitali- 
zation  of  the  mind  and  soul,  and  an  awakening  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Surely  music,  with  its  spiritual  vitality  and  with  its  appeal  to  man's 
highest  aspirations,  is  of  transcendent  importance. 

For  nearly  a  century  music  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth.  The  estab- 
lishment of  music  in  the  curriculum  is  based  on  the  wise  premise  that 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  it  and  to  foster  a  love  for  it  in  the  lives  of 
our  youth,  it  sliall  be  carried  into  adult  life  as  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  full  round  of  citizenship.  The  child  is  a  potential  in  two 
homes;  that  of  its  actual  childhood,  and  that  of  another  yet  to  be 
when  it  shall  establish  itself  as  a  maker  and  founder  of  another  family 
unit  in  community  life. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  train  girls  and  boys  for  their  work  in 
the  world.  It  is  just  as  important  that  they  be  taught  to  live  in  the 
world,  with  some  zest  for  its  varied  occupations  and  some  personal 
pleasure  in  its  many  diversions.  They  need  to  be  taught  discrimination 
for  excellence  and  artistry,  so  that  they  may  choose  well  and  find  real 
happiness  among  the  many  opportunities  of  their  adult  experience. 
They  are  entitled  to  learn  how  to  discriminate  even  in  the  arts. 

Pennsylvania  points  with  pride  to  its  rich  tradition  and  heritage  in 
music.  From  the  time  of  the  early  colonial  settlers,  music  has  exerted 
a  strong  religious,  cultural,  and  social  influence  on  the  character  of 
our  people.  Our  school  program  aims  to  carry  on  our  tradition  and 
heritage  and,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  enrich  the  opportunities 
of  girls  and  boys  so  that  they  may  more  happily  and  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  life.  The  development  and  future  of  Music  Education  in 
Pennsylvania  are  bounded  only  by  the  vision  and  imagination  of  those 
responsible  for  its  guidance  and  administration. 


James  N.  Rule, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


May  11,  1933 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  PROGRAM  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Klig-DERGARTEN  AND  ELEMENTARY  YeARS 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  program  of  general  music-vocal 
will  enable  each  pnpil  to  develop  his  own  capacities  and  acquire 
a  repertoire  of  songs  of  child  life,  patriotism,  and  folklore.  En- 
riching and  contributing  practices,  including  music  apprecia- 
tion, special  chorus,  instrumental  music,  schoolroom  orchestra, 
school  orchestra,  creative  music,  music  by  radio  broadcast  and 
eurhythmies,  are  included  for  the  purpose  of  developing  indi- 
vidual talent,  to  create  an  appreciation  of  good  music,  and  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  development  of  individual  capacities, 
interests  and  needs. 

Junior  High  School  Years 

Building  upon  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  the  junior 
high  school  should  continue  music  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program  with  increased  opportunity  to  participate  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  activities,  and  a  deepening  appreciation 
of  good  music. 

Senior  High  School  Years 

Music  activities  in  the  senior  high  school  include  no  new  ele- 
ments not  already  introduced  in  the  junior  high  school.  The 
program  in  these  grades,  however,  should  place  emphasis  upon 
organized  choral  work,  elementary  theory,  melody  writing,  har- 
mony, music  appreciation,  and  instrumental  music,  with  more 
attention  to  the  problem  of  meeting  the  particular  needs  of 
groups  with  special,  music  interests. 

Community  Coordination 

There  should  be  close  coordination  between  tlie  music  pro- 
gram in  the  school  and  the  music  activities  of  the  community. 
Pupil  participation  in  festivals  and  in  various  types  of  com- 
munity musical  activities  provides  a  natural  outlet  for  the 
musical  talents  of  youth.  These  activities  should  be  on  a  level 
which  will  avoid  the  strain  of  competition  and  should  be  or- 
ganized in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  music  resources  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  community. 
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PART  I 


Music  Education  In  The  Elementary  School 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  FIRST  aesthetic  effect  of  music  is  to  please  the  sense  of  hearing 
with  tone.  Musical  tone  is  in  itself  orderly  vibration.  Music  fur- 
ther possesses  rhythm,  which  is  also  a  phenomenon  of  order  or  sys- 
tem. Possessing  these,  music  helps  the  child  or  the  adult  to  discover  an 
organized  and  satisfying  Avorld  out  of  the  vast  welter  of  jangling 
and  unorganized  sensations  that  impinge  upon  him.  As  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  fascinate  the  eye  of  an  infant,  and  as  its  rhythmic 
contour  satisfyingly  fits  his  modes  of  perception,  so  does  musical  tone 
fascinate  his  ear  and  the  rhythms  of  music  fit  other  organs  of  his 
perception. 

The  hearing  of  an  infant  differs  from  that  of  an  adult  as  his  skin 
differs,  in  being  more  fine  and  delicate.  Loudness  and  coarseness  of 
tone  are  not  for  his  sensibilities. 

At  kindergarten  or  first-grade  age  a  child  is  largely  in  the  sensory 
stage  with  respect  to  music.  His  voice  is  small,  his  hearing  is  not 
attuned  to  great  sonorities,  his  emotional  range  lies  outside  of  much 
that  is  reflected  in  adult  music,  and  his  attention  span  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  him  to  grasp  and  integrate  the  successive  portions  of 
a  long  musical  composition.  His  artistic  capacity  is  limited  largely 
to  enjoyment  and  keen  discrimination  with  respect  to  tonal  purity 
and  beauty,  to  accurate  intonation,  and  to  rhythmic  characteristics. 
These  are  only  sensory  factors,  but  they  are  essential  factors  in  all 
musicianship,  and  we  should  joyfully  recognize  that  fact  and  be  satis- 
fied to  develop  them.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  substituting 
other  and  untimely  phases  of  musical  investigation  and  study  for  these 
basic  ones. 

The  goal  of  instruction  is  appreciation.  Appreciation  may  be  de- 
fined as  pleasure  or  joy  in  the  substance  of  music,  which  is  tone,  and 
in  tonal  discourse,  by  which  is  meant  its  modes  of  motion  (or  rhythm), 
its  patterns  or  weavings,  its  harmonies,  contours,  volumes,  ranges, 
tonal  colorings — in  short,  its  form,  or  all  that  it  is  and  does.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  appreciating  music  without  being  sensitive  to  such  musical 
factors.  What  is  appreciated  by  one  who  does  not  know  or  care 
whether  the  music  be  in  tune  or  out  of  tune,  ugly  or  beautiful  in 
tonal  quality?  A  child's  sensitivity  to  these  factors  is  in  itself  ap- 
preciation, and  is  evidence  of  his  latent  capacity  for  fuller  appreciation. 

The  child's  voice  must  be  cared  for  and  be  well  used.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  wholly  as  an  instrument  of  expression.  It  is  also, 
end  perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the  instrument  by  which  he  is 
to  gain  his  musical  impressions,  his  musical  education.  It  addresses 
his  ear — or  should  do  so — quite  as  truly  as  though  it  were  a  separate 
instrument,  operated  by  the  hands  of  another  person.  The  music 
teacher  must,  therefore,  not  be  guilty  of  that  odd  confusion  of  thought, 
woefully  prevalent,  which  assumes  that  we  can  listen  or  hear  only 
when  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  music,  and  that  when  we  do  pro- 
duce music  we  are  addressing  only  the  ears  of  others.  Musical- 
mindedness  requires  that  the  mind  shall  attend  to,  receive,  preserve, 
and  recall  or  ponder  over,  multitudinous  aural  experiences.  Musical 
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education  is  endangered  if  this  duty  and  joy  of  the  mind  to  serve 
always  as  a  receiving  and  testing  station,  even  while  it  is  broadcasting, 
is  disregarded. 

The  rational  grasp  of  staff-notation  must  be  fully  developed.  The 
objective  and  rational  focus  of  mind  essential  to  this  accomplishment 
must  not  be  permitted  to  silence  the  play  of  auditory  or  musical 
imagery  in  the  mind.  The  notation-symbols  are  but  signs  of  musical 
effects  that  must  be  made  to  spring  to  life  in  the  storehouse  of  musical 
memories  when  the  signals  are  seen.  This  is  a  matter  of  association, 
or  conditioned  responses. 

Most  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum  deal  with  the 
informational  and  rational,  and  are  designed  to  help  the  individual 
further  his  material  welfare.  The  idealistic,  the  imaginative,  that 
which  deals  with  basic  states  of  feeling  and  with  visions  of  a  higher 
order  of  life,  receive  scant  attention.  The  arts,  rightly  taught,  fill 
this  province,  and  the  high  place  now  accorded  them  in  education  is 
testimony  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  neces.sity  of  a  life  that 
overflows  the  bounds  of  material  comfort  or  luxury. 

The  duty  of  the  music  teacher  is  to  produce  that  which  shall  lead 
the  pupils  into  the  self-forgetful  realm.  The  moving  force  that  will 
do  this  is  beauty.  Such  beauty  need  not  be  large  and  majestic.  One 
low  chord  swept  from  the  strings  of  a  harp  or  produced  by  the  voices 
of  children  may  be  more  potent  than  pages  of  songs.  If  the  chord 
is  beautiful,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  songs  are  illy  sung,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  chord  gives  the  finer  musical  experience. 
The  music  teacher  must  never  think  that  he  is  on  the  road  toward 
musical  culture  so  long  as  any  ugliness  is  heard,  no  matter  how  many 
pages  are  turned  or  what  apparent  onward  movement  is  present.  But 
whenever  all  ugliness  is  vanished,  then  progress  is  made,  even  though 
the  class  appear  motionless  and  the  spell  be  momentary.  This  is  true 
in  every  one  of  the  phases  of  music  shortly  to  be  described. 

Training  the  musical  mind  and  developing  the  techniques  by  which 
the  child  may  himself  produce  music  with  which  he  may  himself  ad- 
dress his  musical  mind,  may  be  accomplished  best  by  pursuing  several 
avenues  at  once.  During  the  period  that  stretches  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  sixth  grade,  inclusive,  the  paths  discussed  later  may, 
at  some  time  and  in  some  measure,  all  find  place. 

GENERAL  MUSIC— VOCAL 

While  contributory  and  enriching  forms  of  musical  study,  described 
following  this  section,  are  desirable,  General  Music — ^Vocal,  must  be 
maintained  as  the  foundation  and  body  of  the  entire  structure.  When 
it  is  weak,  the  virtue  of  any  other  phases  of  instruction  that  may  be 
followed  must  be  suspected,  regardless  of  superficial  appearances. 

The  full  possibilities  of  General  Music — Vocal,  with  respect  to  train- 
ing the  ear,  in  developing  a  fine  musicalness  that  is  the  condition  of 
more  advanced  appreciation,  in  developing  the  voice,  and  in  giving 
control  in  technical  matters,  are  seldom  realized.  Too  frequently, 
even  when  subordinate  forms  of  instruction  are  not  over-emphasized, 
one  or  more  of  these  possibilities  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  Thus,  the  pupils  may  sing  well  but  have  no  technical  power 
or  they  may  read  well  but,  from  any  proper  standpoint  of  musical- 
ness, be  quite  unregenerate.  The  suggestions  following  aim  to  help 
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the  teacher  to  make  the  course  in  General  Music — Vocal,  fulfill  all  of 
its  possibilities.  In  doing  so  they  repeat  some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  general  statement. 

I.  A  musical  atmosphere  must  be  maintained.  Such  atmosphere  may 
be  conceived  by  recalling  the  nature  of  the  moment  that  precedes 
the  singing  of  an  d  cappella  quartet,  or  that  precedes  the  first  notes 

;'    from  the  orchestra,  at  a  concert. 

A.  To  develop  a  musical  atmosphere  pupils  must  tMnk  tones,  sing 
"  thought-tones, ' '  instead  of  singing  tones  ' '  caught  on  the  fly ' ' 
as  they  come  from  piano  or  voice.    As  helping  toward  this: 

1.  Give  the  pitch  softly. 

2.  Allow,  or  even  require,  a  few  seconds  to  elapse  after  the 
pitch  is  given,  before  the  pupils  sing.  Through  practice  this 
interim  can  be  extended  to  several  minutes. 

3.  If  the  pupils  stop  after  a  few  measures  of  singing,  do  not 
repeat  the  pitch,  but  require  the  pupils  to  "listen"  (to  what 
is  in  their  heads)  and  remember.    (Do  not  let  them  hum. 

'  ■'         Memory  is  not  in  the  throat.) 

4.  It  is  well  to  sing  for  the  pupils — once— but  not  with  them. 
They  should  hear  and  remember. 

B.  To  secure  a  musical  atmosphere,  song  must  be  approached  as 
music,  not  narrative.  To  develop  this  attitude: 

1.  In  selecting  rote  songs,  take  thought  first  for  their  musical 
quality,  their  interest  and  charm  as  music  (as  if  they  had 
no  words). 

2.  If  words  are  weak,  boisterous,  chattery,  do  not  use  the  song. 

r--  ■     3.  In  teaching  the  rote  songs  chosen,  do  not  read  or  teach  the 
-"i         words  first.  Instead,  sing  the  song  as  a  whole  once  or  twice, 
•  with  all  possible  musical  grace,  as  you  would  wish  an  in- 

terpreter of  song  to  sing  it.  Then  sing  a  phrase  at  la  time, 
until  the  pupils  can  sing  it  musically  back  to  you.  Separate 
. the  words  from  the  song  only  if  they  are  misunderstood  or 
mispronounced. 

C.  In  order  to  maintain  a  miisical  atmosphere  the  teacher's  mind 

■  must  be  preoccupied  with  music. 

1.  Discipline  can  not  be  expected  to  drive  the  pupils  into  the 
fields  of  music. 

2.  The  teacher's  mind  should  be  focused  on  music  primarily  and 
;:l    =       upon  the  children  secondarily,  not  the  reverse. 

3.  Discipline  will  come  as  soon  as  the  pupils  follow  the  teacher 
into  subjective  musical  preoccupation. 

■  ■.    4.  A  quiet,  musical  voice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a  sign 

of  musical  preoccupation. 
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II.  The  pupils  must  be  led  to  ever  increasing  knowledge  and  power 
with  respect  to  Staff  Notation,  and  this  power  is  not  attained  if 
musical  use  of  notation  is  lost. 

A.  To  preserve  a  musical  set  of  mind  in  the  children  while  their 
rational  intellects  function,  requires  much  pedagogical  acumen 
and  skill.  Some  suggestions  may  be  helpful : 

1.  Notational  symbols  are  the  signs  of  tonal  features.  To  respond 
to  them,  rather  than  to  talk  about  or  analyze  them,  is  the  aim. 

a.  The  symbols  are  arbitrary.  Thus  any  figure  might,  at 
the  beginning,  have  been  used  for  a  whole-note. 

b.  Being  arbitrary,  the  symbols  have  no  meaning  except  that 
which  is  read  into  them. 

e.  Meaning  is  read  into  a  symbol  by  making  a  response  to  it. 

d.  The  proper  response  can  not  well  be  described  in  words, 
but  can  readily  be  taught  by  imitation. 

e.  To  teach  by  imitation  does  not  mean  to  exemplify  again 
and  again,  or  to  assist  the  pupils.  It  means  to  conquer 
each  symbol  or  symbol-group,  with  its  musical  meaning, 
as  it  comes.  Retentive  tonal  and  visual  memory  must  be 
required.  When  symbols  (tonal  features)  have  been  met 
with  three  or  four  times,  in  varied  situations,  they  should 
have  been  learned. 

2.  Processes  helpful  to  complete  learning  on  the  part  of  every 

individual  must  be  sought. 

a.  If  a  feature  such  as  sharp  four  has  been  heard  and  re- 
peated correctly  by  the  group,  all  individuals  have  not 
necessarily  learned  it. 

b.  Individual  singing  of  a  melodic  succession  containing 
"sharp  four"  is  helpful  and  secures  many  repetitions 
without  monotony.  If  it  is  organized  rightly,  every  mem- 
ber of  a  class  may  be  heard  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

c.  Dictation,  with  individual  as  well  as  collective  response, 
of  mi,  fa,  sol;  mi,  fi,  sol,  etc.,  ensures  repetition  and  learn- 
ing of  the  tonal  effect. 

d.  But  as  the  symbols  must  awaken  the  corresponding  tones, 
so  should  the  tones  stir  the  visual  memory  to  a  picture 
of  the  symbols.  The  pupil  must  see  what  he  hears  as  well 
as  hear  what  he  sees. 

e.  Written  dictation  of  successions  such  as  are  suggested  in 
paragraph  (c),  will  instantly  challenge  and  test  all  pupils. 
A  little  drill  on  quick  writing  will  clinch  the  feature  in 
all  minds. 

III.  More  on  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Processes. 

A.  The  use  of  imitation  is  greatest  in  primary  grades  but  never 
completely  vanishes  from  the  teaching  and  learning  of  music. 
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Tlie  only  way  to  learn  the  cliromatic  scale  is  to  hear  it;  and 
Liszt  could  teach  advanced  musicians  some  features  only  by 
example — through  hearing. 

B.  Doing  it  for  the  pupils  is  therefore  teaching,  but  imitating 
may  be  learning  or  may  not.  The  blind  and  exaggerated  fear 
of  imitation  often  held  by  teachers  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  teaching  by  example  often  was  supposed  to  require  no 
effort  from  the  learner.  The  processes  under  Section  II  re- 
quire that  when  the  teacher  teaches  the  pupil  shall  learn.  If  he 

.  does  learn,  the  fact  that  his  learning  came  by  way  of  example 
.  :o  rather  than  by  labored  analysis  and  explanation  does  not  dis- 
•  ■•       credit  the  method  or  impair  the  solid  value  of  the  attainment. 

C.  Imitation  and  rational  thought  (or  independent  effort)  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  sharply  divided  and  widely  separated. 
They  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  exist  together.  If  the 
learner  does  not  listen  and  think  when  the  example  is  sung,  or 
if  his  listening  and  thinking  are  indifferent,  he  gives  no  re- 
sponse or  but  a  faulty  and  untrue  one.  If  he  gives  a  perfect 
response,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  because  he  has  listened  keenly 
and  his  memory  has  functioned  alertly.  If  the  teacher  can  not 
secure  such  true  and  sensitive  response,  imitation  is  not  to  be 
blamed ;  nor  will  an  effort  to  make  the  pupils  learn  by  telling 
them  to  "think"  be  any  more  successful. 

D.  Teaching  by  imitation  does  not,  therefore,  consist  in  projecting 
a  tonal  example  countless  times  against  unheeding  eai^,  until 
the  resistant  wall  of  insensibility  has  been  penetrated  and  the 
child  has  had  an  imprint  stamped  upon  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self. It  consists,  instead,  in  giving  the  example  once,  when 
musical  attention  is  at  its  best,  and  in  then  confirming  the  re- 

' '  -  -  sponse  by  repetitions,  through  individual  singing  and  oral  and 
written  dictation. 

E.  The  stock  of  symbols  and  responses  learned  constantly  increases. 
Sight-singing  should  be  required  on  all  music  that  contains 
the  elements  already  learned,  and  those  elements  only.  But  new 
elements  must  be  ''learned,"  and  they  are  not  learned  until 
heard  and  stored  in  the  memoiy.  Efforts  to  arrive  at  them  by 
some  sort  of  thinking  and  reckoning  process  usually  produce 
only  more  or  less  authentic  caricatures  of  the  musical  fact.  If 
they  succeed,  it  is  because  some  pupil  who  has  had  special 
musical  training,  or  who  luckily  blunders  on  to  the  right,  leads 
the  rest  of  the  pupils  to  it.  But  this  is  blind  and  unintelligent 
imitation  on  the  part  of  the  class  and  leads  them  to  sad  un- 
musicalness.  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  imitation  of  the  teacher 
in  the  first  place  would  have  given  quicker  and  better  results 
and  far  more  desirable  musical  training, 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

Appreciation  of  music  should  not  be  conceived  as  a  special  set  of 
responses  to  a  special  set  of  compositions  played  on  a  phonograph  or 
by  performers  brought  before  the  children  for  that  specific  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  the  truest  appreciation  is  that  loving  recognition  of 
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beauty  in  tone,  and  of  charm,  interest  and  significance  in  design,  that 
grows  gradually  from  the  child's  daily  dealings  with  children's  music 
in  the  schoolroom.  Further  development  can  do  no  more  than  apply 
this  appreciation,  already  gained,  to  the  responsive  reception  of  music 
that  is  produced  by  others  than  the  children  themselves.  The  problem 
involved  in  such  extension  work  is  discussed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs quoted  from  the  Department  of  Superintendence  Fourth  Year- 
book:* 

"To  develop  appreciation  in  another  is  a  delicate  task.  It  can  not 
be  done  by  forceful  methods.  A  communion  of  feeling  must  be  estab- 
lished. Intelligent  appreciation  of  tonal  design  can  be  added,  if  one 
who  knows  and  loves  that  beauty  makes  suitable  comment  at  the  right 
time. 

"Children  should  have  a  musical  experience  'richer  than  that  af- 
forded by  their  own  singing'.**  The  statement  does  not  imply  that 
all  appreciation  is  to  be  gained  outside  of  their  singing.  It  does 
imply,  however,  that  there  is  need  for  extending  the  field  of  music  to 
be  appreciated  to  types  of  music  other  than  the  short  vocal  pieces 
done  by  the  children. 

"If,  in  extending  the  range  of  material  to  be  appreciated,  a  change 
is  made  to  music  of  a  new  and  quite  different  character,  there  is  danger 
that  the  child  will  not  look,  in  the  new  music,  for  the  same  interests, 
values  and  enjoyments  that  he  has  found,  or  should  have  been  led  to 
find,  in  the  old.  He  will  be  uncertain  as  to  what  interests,  values 
and  enjoyments  he  should  look  for.  If  the  teacher  further,  in  con- 
nection with  the  new,  introduces  a  new  set  of  values,  of  emotional, 
picturesque,  programmatic,  biographical,  and  historical  range,  the 
child's  point  of  view  is  likely  to  be  permanently  distorted  and  his 
birthright  to  enjoyment  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  naturally  enjoyable 
thing,  is  taken  from  him.  Thereafter  appreciation  of  music  will  be 
thought  by  him  to  depend  upon  some  mysterious  lore  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  simple  enjoyment  of  beauty  as  contrasted  with  ugliness, 
and  a  growing  discernment  of  what  the  factors  are  that  make  for 
beauty. 

"The  supplementary  material  Avhich  the  child  is  to  hear  should, 
therefore,  grow  as  naturally  as  possible  out  of  the  material  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  and  be  explicable  in  the  same  term.  Instruction  should 
be  by  the  way  of  sympathetic  and  timely  comment  upon  the  balances, 
graces,  relevancies,  coherence,  and  varied  interest  of  the  music,  rather 
than  take  the  form  of  imparting  instruction  upon  extraneous  facts  of 
history,  biography,  orchestration,  etc.  These  latter  will  and  should 
follow  in  good  time,  if  the  first  result  is  conclusively  gained.  Such 
natural  extension  of  the  range  of  the  child's  experience  and  interest 
is  quite  valuable.  It  is  comparable  to  the  supplementary  readings 
done  by  the  teacher  in  connection  Avith  English;  and  the  comment 
should  be  similar  to  that  which  would  be  made  by  a  teacher  of  English 
who  reallj^  appreciates  good  literature." 

While  the  phonograph  has  been,  and  probably  long  will  be  the  most 
useful  agency  for  providing  an  almost  infinite  range  and  variety  of 

*  The  Department  of  Superintendence  Fourth  Yearbook  (1926),  Chapter  XI,  pps. 
314-15.    Statement  prepared  by  Music  Committee,  Dr.  Will  Earhart,  Chairman. 

**A  Standard  Course  in  Music,  Bulletin  No.  1,  Music  Supervisors  National  Con- 
ference, 64  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Suite,  840,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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music  for  formal  appreciation  study,  other  agencies,  either  as  primary 
or  as  contributory,  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  teacher  who  is  a 
good  pianist  can  provide  at  least  a  lovely  repertory  of  piano  pieces, 
and  these  can  be  played  and  occasionally  discussed  more  familiarly 
and  informally  than  is  possible  in  connection  with  the  phonograph 
record.  In  lower  grades  the  Toy  Orchestra,  based  upon  either  the 
piano  or  the  phonograph,  can  vastly  enrich  and  strengthen  the  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  the  pupils  with  respect  to  a  goodly  range 
of  lovely  little  classics  for  various  instruments.  For  instance,  the 
Prelude  from  Bizet's  L'Arlcsienne  Suite,  embodying  the  old  March 
de  Tureene,  was  thi;s  made  a  familiar  and  well  loved  piece  to  a  group 
of  third  grade  children  in  one  Pennsylvania  school.  Musicians  from 
outside  the  school,  while  not  available  often  enough  to  enable  them  to 
inaugurate  or  conduct  the  appreciational  study,  can  bring  it  to  a  not- 
able climax  by  performing  that  which  the  children  have  been  hearing 
through  other  media. 

The  selections  which  have  been  listed  for  each  grade  have  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  providing  a  balanced  program.  These  lists  are 
provided  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  formulating  his  own  course  of 
study.  Each  teacher  will  want  to  select  from  the  wealth  of  excellent 
material  available,  those  pieces  Avliich  are  most  suitable  for  his  class. 

A  directed  listening  program  is  not  meant  to  supplant  or  to  take 
precedence  over  performance,  but  should  go  along  hand  in  hand,  and 
be  correlated  with  the  vocal  and  instrumental  work  at  every  step. 
There  is  much  vocal  and  instrumental  music  which  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  any  but  the  professional  singer  or  instrumentalist  to  per- 
form, and  this  music  the  children  should  hear  performed  by  the  best 
talent. 

Only  the  very  best  phonographs  and  records  should  be  used  at  any 
stage.  No  one  can  appreciate  a  piece  of  good  music  if  the  reproduction 
of  it  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

A  few  suggestions  culled  from  the  Instructor's  Manual  for^  the  NBC 
Mu^ic  Appreciation  Hour,  (season  1931-32),  may  be  helpful. 

Music  is  not  oiu-s  to  enjoy  until  it  is  "out  of  the  air"  and  "in  our 
heads."  An  elaborate  composition  can  not  be  stored  "in  our  heads" 
on  one  hearing.  Repeated  hearing,  to  the  point  of  remembering,  is 
consequently  the  best  preparation. 

Do  not  ask  the  pupils  to  analyze  or  react  to  the  music  in  any  detail 
after  only  one  hearing,  but  be  prepared  to  answer  (though  not  to 
stimulate)  questions  that  may  arise  because  of  a  spontaneous  interest 
and  curiosity. 

As  familiarity  increases  and  observation  descends  to  details,  dis- 
cussion will  gradually  come  to  embrace  such  details  as : 

(a)  Title  and  Composer  (knowledge  taken  for  granted,  and  merely 
mentioned,  as  is  proper  in  polite  discussion). 

(b)  Recall,  by  singing,  the  prinicipal  theme  or  themes  of  the  com- 
position under  discussion,  when  these  are  not  unvocal  in  character. 

(e)  The  charm  of  this  part  or  that  (immediately  played  on  the 
phonograph  or  on  the  piano,  if  teacher  is  capable)  as  teacher  or  some 
pupil  may  feel  it. 

(d)  Why  it  charms  us  when  it  does  that  particular  thing.  ' 
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(e)  Whether  the  piece  "hangs  together"  almost  to  the  point  of 
monotony,  or  whether  it  moves  on  and  on  as  fancy  leads,  to  nowhere 
in  particular,  or  whether  it  has  just  enough  "of  same"  and  "different" 
(unity  and  variety)  to  please  us. 

(f )  Whether  it  tries  to  please  us  as  music  or  tries  to  make  us  think 
about  something  else  than  the  music  itself. 

(g)  Whether  we  could  like  it,  no  matter  what  it  was  "about,"  if 
it  did  not  make  sounds  that  came  pleasingly  into  our  ears. 

Throughout  the  course  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  variety 
of  approach  and  to  present  the  subject  so  as  to  conform  to  the  child's 
mental,  physical,  and  psychological  development.  .  .  , 

Objectives  '  ■    ;  ' 

Years  1-6 

1.  To  open  the  way  for  tlie  child  to  find  joy  in  listening  to  music. 

2.  To  develop  an  awakening  sense  of  discrimination  as  to  why  some 
music  is  better  than  other  music. 

3.  To  develop  sensitivity  to  rhythmic  and  melodic  likenesses  and 
differences  which  determine  mood  and  thought  content. 

4.  To  build  up  a  feeling  for  basic  I'hythms  in  music  largely  through 
physical  response  to  them  and  an  appreciation  of  the  composer's 
purpose  in  selecting  a  certain  rhythm. 

5.  To  develop  a  conception  of  the  tone  color  of  the  various  instrii- 
ments  of  the  orchestra  so  that  the  child  may  understand  why  a  com- 
poser chooses  a  certain  combination  of  instruments  to  produce  certain 
emotional  or  intellectual  effects. 

6.  To  provide  opportunity  for  response  to  form  or  design  through 
the  sensing  of  repeated  and  contrasting  phrases,  sequences  and  in- 
versions. 

7.  To  lead  the  child  to  sense  and  to  appropriately  express  the 
underlying  moods  of  the  music  which  he  hears. 

8.  To  lead  the  child  to  seek  to  discover  how  the  composer  tells  a 
story  or  paints  a  picture  in  tone. 

9.  To  provide  musical  experience  which  will  carry  over  to  music 
heard  on  tlie  radio  and  the  concert  stage. 

10.  To  develop  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  children  in  other  countries 
through  music  as  a  universal  language. 

SPECIAL  CHORUSES  '  ' 

Special  school  chox-uses  serve  many  worthy  purDOses.  By  demon- 
stratiorus  of  superior  accomplishment  they  set  up  ideals  and  establish 
high  standards ;  they  give  opportunity  to  the  specially  endowed  or 
interested  to  cultivate  a  particular  ability  to  a  higher  point  than  that 
appropriate  or  possible  to  the  general  student  body;  properly  con- 
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ducted  they  give  new  attractiveness  and  added  dignity  to  the  school, 
both  in  the  minds  of  students  and  in  the  mindts  of  parents. 

Many  schools  that  have  learned  the  worth  of  the  orchestra  should 
now  learn  also  the  worth  of  the  special  chorus,  for  the  latter  might 
easily  rival  the  orchestra  in  every  particular.  It  is  readily  organized 
and  needs  less  equipment ;  talent  for  it  is  quite  as  abundant ;  the  music 
chosen  for  the  repertory  may  be  quite  as  attractive,  as  worthy,  and 
as  rich  in  educational  value  as  that  used  by  the  orchestras ;  technical 
gain  in  singing  may  be  quite  as  marked  as  the  technical  gain  in  playing. 

Choruses  of  boys,  of  girls,  or  of  boys  and  girls  together,  may  readily 
be  organized  in  any  six-year  elementary  school,  beginning  in  the  fifth, 
or  possibly  as  low  as  in  the  fourth  year.  While  usually  the  chonis  will 
be  homogenous  as  to  grade-level,  a  type  of  chorus  may  sometimes  be 
desirable,  particularly  in  small  schools,  that  would  include  within 
itself  pupils  dravra  from  two  or  more  grades.  Moreover,  an  occasional 
pupil  may  be  admitted  because  of  special  fitness,  although  out  of 
grade  with  the  majority  of  the  group. 

The  repertory  should  be  very  carefully  chosen.  The  best  songs  con- 
tained in  the  basic  texts,  although  studied  by  all  pupils  as  part  of 
the  regular  course,  are  often  superior  to  any  music  obtainable  in 
octavo  form.  Singing  of  them  influences  classroom  singing  for  the 
better,  and  is  recommended.  Supplementary  books  and  octavo  publi- 
cations will  also  be  needed.  When  singing  is  in  three  parts  a  large 
amount  of  music  should  be  in  a  cappella  form,  in  order  that  purity 
of  tone  and  niceties  of  intonation,  through  the  retention  of  tones  in 
memory  and  the  cultivation  of  music-thinking,  may  be  developed. 
The  elementary  school  chorus  should,  in  fact,  lay  the  foundations  for 
high  school  a  cappella  work  of  the  high  grade  that  is  increasingly 
manifest.  The  sensitive  tonal  attitude  of  mind  required  for  a  cappella 
work  should  be  developed  eqvially  in  connection  with  accompanied 
music  through  such  practices  as  are  recommended  in  this  Course  of 
Study  entitled  General  Music — Vocal. 

The  elementary  school  Special  Chorus  should  rehearse  one  to  three 
periods  per  week.  As  the  School  Orchestra,  it  is  an  activity,  and  ordi- 
narily must  be  scheduled  cutside  of  regular  school  hours,  or  at  occa- 
sional vacant  periods  during  the  school  day. 

THE  TOY  ORCHESTRA 

This  special  form  of  instrumental  music  does  far  more  than  develop 
the  rhythmic  sense,  because  it  couples  rhythmic  response  with  Music. 
When  rhythm  is  thus  coupled  with  Tone  and  musical  appeal,  aesthetic 
and  emotional  possibilities  that  are  wholly  absent  from  mechanical 
rhythm  alone,  as  experienced  in  marching,  clapping,  drumming,  or 
using  rhythm  sticks  without  music,  are  suddenly  released,  and  an 
art,  instead  of  a  dull  physiological  reaction,  is  made  possible.  This 
implies  that  the  aural  sense  and  a  high  degree  of  appreciative  re- 
sponse to  music  as  music  are  now  included  in  the  total  effect.  Pre- 
cisely such  an  enriched  result  is  evident  in  the  eurhythmic  responses 
to  music  employed  by  Jaeqms-Dalcroze. 

Not  only  are  priceless  factors  added,  but  rhythm  itself  enjoys  a  far 
more  elaborate  play  when  connected  with  music  than  when  it  is  left 
in  the  stage  of  mechanically  recognizing  time-periods.  Beat-rhythm 
and  measure-rhythm  can,  it  is  true,  be  had  without  music;  but  in 
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music  these  but  provide  a  bare  framework,  and  about  and  within  this 
framework  the  flexible  tones  play  in  an  infinite  variety  of  rates  and 
modes  of  motion.  "We  must  not  err,  therefore,  by  supposing  that 
rhythm  leads  to  music.  It  is  far  truer  that  music  opens  the  door  to 
rhythm,  even  while  it  adds  gflories  that  only  music  possesses. 

Quoting  from  The  Fourth  Yearbook  (1926)  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  :• 

"The  rhythmic  orchestra  provides  all  the  values  of  other  forms  of 
rhythmic  action.  It  introduces  in  addition  more  varied  and  complex 
rhythms  than  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  other  forms  of  rhythmic 
response."  For  instance,  the  responses  of  players  of  different  instru- 
ments, or  of  the  same  players  at  different  places  in  the  same  piece, 
differ  in  periodicity  and  in  dynamic  strength. 

"The  responses  do  not  become  reflex,  as  in  the  case  of  uniform  and 
persistently  repetitive  movements,  but  acquire  a  controlled  and  pur- 
posive character. 

"To  the  variety  and  richness  of  rhythmic  response  is  added  a 
musical  intention  that  directs  it." 

The  Toy  Orchestra  may,  and  should  be,  deeply  creative.  This  aim 
is  attained  when  the  pupils  make  their  own  orchestration.  Recom- 
mended steps  in  the  process  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  composition  to  be  orchestrated  should  have  been  made 
familiar  by  informal  means.  For  instance,  a  march  movement  could 
be  actually  played  for  a  week  or  two  for  school  marching ;  a  scherzo 
movement  might  be  played  as  "concert,"  at  the  beginning  of  a  school 
session,  or  at  any  odd  moments.  The  attitude  of  "studying"  the  piece 
should  be  avoided  in  favor  of  en.ioying  and  happily  remembering  it. 
Nor  should  the  myraid  lovely  musical  qualities  be  obscured  by  throw- 
ing a  blanketing  label  of  "sad,"  "merry,"  "grand,"  over  the  whole 
piece.  We  do  not  orchestrate  a  piece  in  a  sad  way  or  in  a  merry 
way,  but  in  a  way  that  reflects  delicate  musical  effects  that  can  not 
be  described  by  a  few  adjectives. 

2.  When  the  music  has  become  fairly  familiar,  the  pupils  take  up 
their  instruments.  They  decide  what  instruments  played  in  what 
rhythmic  patterns  would  sound  well  at  one  point  and  at  another. 
Their  taste  may  be  confidently  relied  upon.  The  teacher  of  course 
may  contribute  or  ask  leading  questions,  but  should  not  become  pilot 
or  law-giver. 

3.  No  child  should  play  the  same  instrument  throughout  a  long 
series  of  practices.  Whenever  a  new  composition  is  begun  it  is  well 
to  reassign  instruments,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  pupils. 

4.  No  conductor  is  necessary  when  the  orchestration  has  really 
been  creatively  devised,  because  the  orchestration  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  concept. 

The  following  practical  suggestions  should  be  followed : 
1,    A  piano,  if  a  competent,  musicianly  pianist  can  be  secured,  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage  than  a  phonograpli,  because  it  can  be 
stopped,  started,  made  to  repeat,  be  varied  illustratively  in  power, 
style,  etc.,  while  the  impi'ovisation  of  orchestral  parts  is  going  on. 


•The  Department  of  Superintendence  Fourth  Yearbook  (1926),  Chapter  XI,  page 
310.    Statement  prepared  by  Music  Committee,  Dr.  "Will  Earhart,  Chairman. 
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2.  The  number  of  instruments  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  all 
members  of  a  kindergarten  group  or  elementary  class.  No  implements 
producing  ugly  sounds  should  be  tolerated.  The  instrumentation  for 
a  group  of  40  might  be  as  follows : 


To  this  any  number  of  the  smaller  toned  instruments  might  be 
added.  If  the  teacher  creates  the  right  musical  attitudes,  no  devastat- 
ing noise  need  be  feared. 

3.  No  composition  should  be  used  unless  it  is  good  music,  because 
these  pieces  will  become  ' '  memory-gems ' '  in  the  miud^i  of  the  children. 
The  composition  should  also  be  sensitive  and  varied  musically,  and  not 
suggest  that  everyone  should  piay  his  instrument  on  every  beat  of 
every  measure  alike.  Gavottes,  minuets,  bits  such  as  Anitra's  Dance, 
(jh'ieg,  etc.,  are  preferable  to  most  marches  in  this  respect,  and 
can  be  found  in  inhnite  number.  A  really  beautiful  composition  will 
not  be  desecrated  if  the  teacher  elicits  the  maximum  degree  of  musicai 
feeling  possible. 


Vocal  and  instrumental  music  belong  to  two  different  but  related 
art-types.    The  difference  is  not  great  but  it  is  distinct. 

Vocal  music  employs  words;  in  that  fact  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter.  Words  connect  with  specific  human  happenings  and  their 
emotional  reactions.  Instrumental  music,  not  employing  words,  must 
make  itself  attractive  while  speaking  of  other  things  than  human 
experience.  One  joins  with  the  real;  the  other  with  the  ideal.  Persons 
differing  psychologically,  or  the  same  person  at  different  times,  will 
have  different  preferences  between  the  two.  But  because  song,  in 
rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony,  possesses  factors  that  are  disconnected 
with  incident,  it  also  belongs  to  an  idealistic  world. 

There  are  physiological  and  psychological  differences  resulting  from 
and  contributing  to  performance.  To  voice  one's  specific  emotional 
reactions  in  song  is  a  direct  and  natural  action;  to  express  through 
artificial  mechanism,  and  by  means  of  a  technique  of  the  fingers,  the 
rarer  emotions  that  lie  deep  within  our  subjective  core,  is  less  direct 
and  simple. 

Ability  to  play  a  simple  part  in  simple  ensemble  music  is  as  general 
as  a  corresponding  degree  of  ability  to  sing ;  and  this  modest  ability  is 
quite  sufficient,  in  group  effort,  for  the  production  of  lovely  musical 
effects,  and  the  development  of  sympathy  for  and  appreciation  of  the 
sort  of  musical  art  that  might  never  be  disclosed  through  a  repertory 
of  songs  alone. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  talent  that  might  otherwise 
atrophy  is  anotlier  result  of  supporting  instrumental  music  in  the 
schools.  Many  musicians  would  have  attracted  no  attention,  or  per- 
haps only  unfavorable  attention,  during  their  school  days,  had  their 
singing  been  taken  as  the  sole  index  of  their  musical  powers.  This 


1  Orchestra  Bells 

2  Drums 

2  Tom-toms  with  Beaters 

3  Wood-blocks 


4  Pair  Cymbals 
4  Castanets 
4  Tambourines 
lU  Triangles 


10  Bell-trees 
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discovery  of  musical  capability  other  than  vocal  can  not  be  left  to 
parents  alone.  Ignorance,  indifference,  and  economic  inability,  all  act 
as  powerful  deterrents  in  such  case,  as  they  would  in  relation  to  every 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum  treated  similarly. 

The  economic  factor  operates  deterrently  more  often  than  any 
other.  Indeed,  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  instruction  in  instru- 
mental music  in  the  public  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
otters  to  the  child  something  that  his  parents  Avish  him  to'  have  but 
cannot,  at  least  without  great  difficulty  provide.  Almost  every  child, 
more  especially  a  boy,  wishes  at  some  time  to  play  some  musical 
instrument.  At  the  worst,  parents  regard  this  interest  as  compara- 
tively harmless;  at  best  they  are  keenly  sympathetic.  Nevertheless, 
they  would  not  always,  if  left  to  themselves,  provide  private  instruc- 
tion. The  enterprise  is  speculative  and  costly.  The  child,  too,  shrinks 
from  an  undertaking  made  serious  and  strenuous  by  its  high  cost  and 
the  proportionately  great  responsibility  in  terms  of  industry  and  rapid 
progress  expected  of  him.  With  tuition  costs  reduced  to  nothing  or 
to  a  negligible  amount,  an  instrument  possibly  provided  the  pupil  by 
the  school,  instruction  compressed  within  school  hours  or  given  con- 
veniently at  the  school  in  short  after-school  periods,  and  not  to  him 
alone  but  to  a  group  of  congenial  spirits  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
the  undertaking  assumes  to  the  child  the  aspect  of  a  joyful  project. 
If  he  makes  but  little  progress,  reveals  but  little  talent,  there  is  no 
great  loss.  He  has  at  least  gained  a  valuable  conception  of  what  music 
is  and  has  found  himself  in  relation  to  it.  If  he  discloses  interest  and 
talent,  a  valuable  discovery  at  low  cost  has  been  made;  and  the  specula- 
tive element  having  then  been  removed,  hi.s  parents  are  quite  ready  to  fi- 
nance his  further  study  under  a  private  teacher. 

Class  instruction  in  instruments  other  than  the  piano  and  violin 
should  be  encouraged  more  earnestly  in  elementary  schools,  but  only 
students  of  the  two  instruments  mentioned  are  likely  to  be  present  in 
sufficient  number  to  justify  the  organization  of  classes  in  one  instru- 
ment alone. 

Class  instruction  begins  normally  in  fourth  or  perhaps  third  grade. 
It  may  be  advisable,  however,  to  admit  to  such  classes  occasional 
pupils  from  lower  grades. 

The  courses  should  be  exploratory  and  not  be  considered  as  for 
highly  specialized  technical  students.  As  we  lead  pupils  to  music  by 
means  of  their  voices,  although  they  are  not  expected  to  become  solo 
singers,  so  we  may  lead  pupils  to  music  by  means  of  instrumental 
practice.  The  specially  endowed  and  interested  Avill  develop  solo 
ability  none  the  less  surely  as  a  result  of  such  general  exploratory 
effort. 

Because  the  pupils  are  in  a  class  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
they  must  perform  in  concert.  Recitations  ' '  in  concert, "  as  of  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  were  long  ago  abandoned  in  connection  with  academic 
studies.  They  are  equally  harmful  in  musical  study.  The  class  re- 
ceives the  lesson,  it  is  true,  and  the  minds  of  the  class  must  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  same  problems  at  the  same  time,  but  simultaneous 
performance  substitutes  preoccupation  with  physical  drill  for  this  de- 
sired musical  and  technical  concentration  of  thought. 
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Frequent  regroupings  must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 
classes  homogeneous.  Hours,  pieces,  financing,  must  be  determined 
according  to  local  conditions. 

Apart  from  piano  and  violin,  a  class  in  instrumental  technique  is 
likely  to  include,  of  necessity,  students  of  heterogeneous  instruments. 
Even  violin  students  may  not  be  present  in  smaller  schools  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  forming  a  class  for  them  alone,  but  must  be  com- 
bined with  students  of  wind  instruments,  or  students  of  the  lower 
strings,  if  they  are  to  be  instructed  at  all. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  heterogeneous  classes,  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  extraordinary  encouragement  widely  given  of  late  to  the 
study  of  instrumental  music,  a  wealth  of  instructional  material  has 
been  and  is  being  prepared  and  published.  Some  of  it  not  only  pro- 
vides parts  for  different  instruments,  but  for  players  of  differing  de- 
grees of  ability  upon  the  same  instrument. 

A  heterogeneous  group  of  such  learners,  especially  as  the  individual 
technical  capability  of  the  members  advances,  may  approach  the  or- 
ganization and  range  of  effect  of  a  school  orchestra.  The  distinction 
is  further  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  Course  of  Study  entitled 
The  School  Orchestra.  Here  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  class, 
however  heterogeneous,  has  for  its  main  object  the  mastery  of  indi- 
vidual parts  that  are  prepared  with  a  view  to  presenting  systematically 
the  details  of  a  specific  technique.  That  the  class  collectively  makes 
music  is  incidental. 

But  music-making,  though  incidental,  is  not  unimportant.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  a  general  musical  training,  over  and  above  the  technical 
aim,  inescapably  comes  to  the  members  of  an  heterogeneous  class,  leads 
many  teachers  to  give  preference  to  heterogeneous  rather  than  to  hom- 
ogeneous groups.  Similarly,  many  prefer  the  homogeneous  group  to 
individual  instruction.  Even  the  unisons,  in  a  class  studying  the 
same  instrument,  engage,  test,  and  train  the  ear,  and  the  team-work 
cultivates  rhythmic  precision  and  conception  of  phrase-structure. 
When,  in  the  heterogeneous  group,  chords  and  tonal  colors  are  added, 
musical  understanding  is  further  expanded. 

But  as  class  instruction  on  one  instrument,  as  compared  with  indi- 
vidual, studio  instruction,  is  in  danger  of  giving  less  precise,  author- 
itative, and  individually-adapted  technical  training,  so  may  instruction 
to  a  class  holding  different  instruments  move  yet  further  from  sharply- 
focused  methods.  The  class-teacher  in  school  must  therefore  strive  not 
to  lose  the  values  inherent  in  the  work  of  the  studio  teacher,  just  as 
the  studio  teacher  must  strive  not  to  lose  the  motivation  and  general 
musical  enlightenment  inherent  in  the  Avork  of  the  public  school  class 
teacher.  And  this  problem  that  confronts  the  class-teacher  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  accordingly  as  he  has:  (1)  homogeneous  instru- 
ments and  homogeneous  grades  of  technique;  (2)  homogeneous  instru- 
ments and  heterogeneous  grades  of  technique;  (3)  heterogeneous 
instruments  and  homogeneous  grades  of  technique;  (4)  heterogeneous 
instruments  and  heterogeneous  grades  of  technique. 

The  work  of  the  school  class  clearly  can  not  supplant  that  done  by 
the  private  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  its  proper  function,  beyond  in- 
troducing large  numbers  to  the  frontiers  of  a  realm  Avhicli  they  will 
never  forget  having  seen  and  toward  which  they  Avill  evermore  feel 
friendly,  is  to  discover  and  develop  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  for 
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the  private  teacher.  Once  distinctive  talent  and  enduring  interest 
liave  been  disclosed,  the  pupil  should  be  handed  over  to  the  private 
teaciier  tor  the  intensive  and  individually  adapted  instruction  tiiat  the 
private  teacher  alone  can  give.  The  private  teacher,  in  tui-n,  should 
encourage  such  pupils  to  remain  in  the  school  orchestra,  for  it  can 
often  contribute  values  which  he  can  not  provide.  If  economic  con- 
ditions sometimes  prevent  releasing  an  advanced  or  outstanding  pupil 
to  a  private  teacher,  the  school  instructor  must,  of  course,  do  ail  he 
can  as  a  substitute. 

The  school  instructor  should  be  in  close  touch  with  parents.  Prob- 
lems such  as  the  choice  of  instrument  for  a  child,  hours,  methods,  and 
conditions  of  practice,  etc.,  must  not  be  left  to  chance. 

Every  lesson  should  move  forward  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  The 
section  devoted  to  General  Music-Vocal,  gives  suggestions  that  are 
equally  applicable  to  instrumental  lessons. 

A  class  m  piano,  violin,  or  any  single  instrument,  should  ordinarily 
not  consist  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pupils.  If  the  recitation  period 
is  less  than  forty  minutes,  the  number  of  pupils  should  be  further 
reduced.  Length  of  period  and  numbers  may  be  roughly  reckoned 
on  a  five-minute-per-pupil  basis,  e.  g.,  six  pupils,  thirty  minutes;  nine 
pupils,  forty-five  minutes.  If  a  class  is  highly  homogeneous,  it  may 
be  larger,  without  requiring  more  time.  If  homogeneous  and  advanced, 
it  may  be  still  larger.  Heterogeneous,  young,  and  beginning  students 
require  more  time. 

THiE  SCHOOLROOM  ORCHESTRA  ' 

All  pupils  may  participate  in  a  course  which  might  be  described  as 
General  Music — Instrumental,  if,  beginning  with  Toy  Orchestra,  in 
which  all  instruments  except  orchestra  bells  are  pitchless,  the  instru- 
mentation gradually  acquires,  in  its  ascent  through  the  grades,  more 
and  more  regular  orchestral  instruments.  Such  a  combination  of  toy 
and  regular  instruments,  in  such  ratios  as  may  be  possible,  may  be 
termed  a  Schoolroom  Orchestra.  Several  features  of  organization  and 
method  further  distinguish  it  from  the  Toy  Orchestra.  .  .  , 

1.  While  the  players  of  pitchless  instruments  still  create  their 
parts,  the  players  of  "'regular"  instruments,  even  if  in  measure  they 
improvise,  will  need  parts  written  by  the  teacher,  or  found  in  printed 
form. 

2.  If  toy  instruments  are  extremely  predominant,  the  music  should 
be  selected  for  Toy  Orchestra,  and  parts  for  regular  instruments  will 
have  to  be  added;  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  upper  grades,  instruments 
of  pitch  appear  in  considerable  numbers  and  variety,  it  may  become 
advisable  to  look  for  part  of  the  repertory,  at  least,  in  the  publica- 
tions for  "beginning  orchestra,"  still  securing  parts  for  the  pitch- 
less instruments  (except,  perhaps,  drums  and  occasionally  other  per- 
cussions) by  improvisation.  Much  of  the  music  for  beginning  players 
is,  however,  slow  in  movement  and  is  frequently  inferior  in  richness 
of  musical  content  to  that  appropriate  for  the  Toy  Orchestra.  Selection 
must  therefore  be  made  only  after  careful  study  of  all  possibilities. 

3.  In  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  if  not  earlier,  and  in  connection 
with  either  Toy  Orchestra  or  Schoolroom  Orchestra,  the  pupils  should 
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be  encouraged  to  preserve,  by  pnttingr  down  in  notation,  some  if  not 
all  of  their  improvised  parts.  All  children  who  play  the  same  part  may 
well  cooperate  in  the  project  of  prettin^  that  part  written.  The  teacher 
should  subsequently  assemble  these  various  parts  in  a  manuscript 
orchestra  score. 

THE  SCHOOL  ORCHESTEA 

The  School  Orchestra,  differing-  from  the  Toy  Orchestra  and  the 
Schoolroom  Orchestra,  is  composed  of  players  gathered  by  election 
or  selection  from  the  entire  school,  who  play  only  regular  orchestral 

.         instruments,  and  who  represent,  therefore,  a  higher  degree  of  special- 

[         ized  effort. 

F  The  School  Orchestra  and  Classes  in  Instrumental  Technique  are 

j  closely  allied.  At  their  extremes  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
aims.  The  "class"  is  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  grouped  only 
because  of  a  school  exigency,  and  the  progress  of  each  individual  in 
his  own  form  of  specialized  techniaue  is  the  concern  of  the  teacher. 
The  "orchestra"  exists  primarily,  instead,  to  make  music  by  means 
of  the  instrumental  ensemble.  The  two,  however,  meet  on  a  middle 
t  ground  when  the  technical  material  used  in  the  class  has  also  ensemble 
musical  value,  or  when  the  music  for  the  orchestra  has  been  care- 
fully devised  with  respect  to  its  individual  technical  offerings  and 
requirements.  Formerly  these  two  kinds  of  material  were  quite  dis- 
tinct. In  recent  years,  however,  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
material  has  appeared  that  endeavors,  with  considerable  success,  to 
fill  both  the  technical  and  musical  needs  at  once.  Whether  a  school 
shall  use  such  material,  and  so,  though  doing  valuable  educational 
work,  possess  a  group  that  may  be  difficult  to  classify  accurately  as 
either  a  class  or  as  an  orchestra,  or  whether  it  shall  have  both  genuine 
technical  classes  on  one  hand  and  an  orchestra  on  the  other,  depends 
upon  the  numbers  and  capabilities  of  various  players  or  students  en- 
rolled, and  upon  the  specific  capabilities  of  the  instructors  who  may 
be  available.  The  latter,  in  a  six-grade  elementary  school,  should  be 
prepared  in  any  case  to  teach  the  technique  of  the  separate  instru- 
ments; for  though  only  an  orchestra  may  be  maintained,  the  players 
in  it  will  still  need  much  technical  instruction ;  and,  moreover,  the 
future  of  the  orchestra  itself  can  be  ensured  only  by  giving  definite 
technical  instruction  to  on-coming  pupils. 

The  following  practical  suggestions  may  be  of  value : 

1.  In  organizing  an  orchestral  group,  first  ascertain  by  individual 
tests  the  capabilities  of  the  prospective  members.  Only  players  of 
legitimate  orchestra  or  band  instruments  .should  be  accepted. 

2.  The  instruments  should  be  examined  with  respect  to  their  con- 
dition and  pitch,  be  put  in  playing  condition,  if  necessary,  and  be 
maintained  there.  The  school  piano  is  included  in  this  provision.  It 
must  be  kept  tuned  to  orchestra  pitch,  A-440. 

3.  Music  of  sustained,  singing,  tuneful,  type  should  be  selected. 
Violently  rhythmic,  pounding  music,  such  as  is  found  in  many  marches 
and  dance  forms,  leads  to  disregard  of  pitch,  fine  tone-quality,  careful 
technical  control,  and  all  musical  niceties.  Its  vigor  serves  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  while  yet  the  players  gain  a  false  sense  of  anima- 
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tion  and  success.  Pure,  fine,  and  simple  music  will,  instead,  reveal 
slipshod,  inaccurate  and  vulgar  playing,  and  so  lead  to  increasing 
musicalness. 

4.  Whenever  the  playing  approaches  a  style  that  makes  detection 
of  errors  and  incompetencies  difficult,  the  good  instructor  will  know 
that  he  is  failing,  and  will  either  correct  the  players,  correct  his  own 
methods,  or  change  to  better,  or  at  least  more  suitable,  music. 

5.  The  music  must  be  selected  carefully  with  respect  to  difficulty  as 
well  as  style.  Much  music;  of  a  grade  that  matches  the  average  ability 
of  the  group  should  be  used  for  quick  reading,  but  pieces  that  require 
intensive  practice,  and  that  will  accordingly  promote  the  standards 
of  attainment,  must  also  be  chosen. 

CREATIVE  MUSIC 

To  lodge  in  the  minds  of  pupils  something  from  the  objective  world, 
as  a  staff-symbol,  a  rhythmic  figure,  or  even  a  whole  song,  may  be 
to  instruct  them,  but  is  not  to  educate  them. 

The  word  education  implies  that  that  which  is  lodged  within  must 
not  only  be  drawn  forth  again,  but  that  it  should  have  something 
added  to  it  when  it  is  again  objectified.  A  phonograph  is  not  edu- 
cated or  educable,  because  it  gives  forth  only  precisely  what  has  been 
put  in.  A  child  is  educated  and  educable  precisely  because  of  his 
power  to  add  to,  enrich,  modify,  in  terms  of  his  own  thought,  feeling 
and  desires,  that  which  has  been  put  in. 

(Education  in  music,  as  in  other  subjects,  and  perhaps  more  than  in 
other  subjects,  is  abandoning  old  methods  of  requiring  only  certain 
fixed  and  standardized  returns,  all  precisely  alike,  from  a  roomful  of 
children.  Such  creative  responses  find  ready  place  in  music,  because 
there  never  was  a  time  when  a  song  that  was  sung  without  contribu- 
tion of  individual  feeling  and  understanding  was  regarded  as  tolerable 
by  even  the  unmusical.  Music  owes  its  vitality  in  education  today, 
indeed,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  very  few  subjects  that,  under  any 
but  the  most  hopeless  teacher,  unlocks  personal,  individual,  expres- 
sional  and  creative  powers. 

"The  creative  act  appears  in  individuals  who  are  sensitive  to  ideas."* 
Reference  to  what  has  been  said  previously  under  General  Music — 
Vocal,  about  ' '  thought-tones, ' '  will  make  clear  to  the  reader  the  nature 
of  musical  ideas.  Auditory,  imagery,  musical  memories,  musical 
imagery,  are  synonymous  and  interchangeable  terms,  for  our  present 
purposes. 

Retention  in  memory,  and  recall  of  tonal  and  musical  features  heard, 
is  essential  to  all  musical  growth.  Underlying  much  of  the  instructions 
given  above  was  this  principle. 

But  that  which  lies  vividly  in  the  musical  memory  will  acquire  an 
individual  and  personal  character — will  become  the  individual's  stock 
of  musicalness.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  break  forth  in  more  or  less 
original  expression.  It  follows  that  the  more  deeply  and  vitally  music 
is  taught,  the  more  the  pupils  become  truly  musical,  and  the  more 
inescapable  becomes  the  need  for  creative  expression.  Conversely, 

•Fifth  Yearbook  (1932)  of  the  Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  In- 
struction, N.  E.  A.  Published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 
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the  more  the  pupils  are  given  opportunity  to  express  themselves  in 
original  musical  utterance,  the  more  will  they  look  within  themselves 
for  musical  ideas,  and  the  greater  and  more  vivid  will  become  the 
stock  of  musical  ideas  which  they  seek  to  acquire.  They  will  find  in 
themselves  a  musical  life  which  had  been  unsuspected,  will  take  joy 
in  developing  it  further,  and  will  find  the  meaning  of  music  and 
discover  new  eloquence  in  its  symbols  in  doing  so. 

Improvisation  and  Notation  of  Melodies  is  the  most  wholly  musical 
of  all  "creative"  processes  in  connection  with  music,  because  it  deals 
with  musical  ideas  (and  their  visual  embodiment)  alone.  A  creative 
factor  exists,  however,  in  all  good  music  work,  and  is  particularly 
prominent  in  connection  with  Toy  Orchestra  and  Eurhythmies,  which 
should  be  read  in  this  light. 

The  processes  now  recommended  for  improvising  melodies  are  far 
from  complete.    They  can  but  safeguard  the  teacher's  first  attempts. 

1.  Pupils  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  grades  can  improvise 
melodies.  Pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  and  beyond  can  notate  them,  at 
least  in,  part. 

2.  The  important  product  is  not  that  which  greets  the  ears  of  the 
hearers  but  the  powers  which  are  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

3.  The  teacher  does  not  teach  the  pupils  to  improvise,  but  inspires 
and  permits  them  to  do  so.  To  teach  would  imply  a  preconceived 
goal ;  and  that  preconception  would  be  a  melody,  or  a  type  of  melody, 
that  was  already  in  the  determined  mind  of  the  teacher.  But  to  create 
the  teacher's  tune  is  not  to  create  at  all,  but  is  laboriously  to  fabri- 
cate. Whenever  the  teacher  thus  teaches  toward  a  goal,  the  fact  is 
revealed  in  the  production  of  a  tune  that  is  clearly  conventional,  if 
not  inane. 

4.  Left  to  themselves,  the  pupils  will  create  melodies  that  begin 
in  one  key  and  end  in  another,  and  that  have  most  unexpected  and 
often  marvelously  effective  melodic  progressions.  They  will  introduce 
measures  miscellaneously  in   \'  \  '  \  '  I'  and  successions  that  have  no 

measure-rhythm  whatever,  in  quite  naive  but  very  expressive  ways. 
In  general  their  work  will  reflect  some  of  the  characteristics  of  modern 
composition. 

5.  The  pupils  are  far  freer  and  the  results  are  stronger  if  the  pupils 
extemporize  their  own  texts.  If  a  "patter"  verse,  submitted  to  a 
scansion  that  is  as  imperative  rhythmically,  as  a  snare-drum  beat,  is 
given  them,  the  mould  is  set,  and  only  the  tones  to  be  affixed  to  the 
beats  are  at  the  selection  of  the  children. 

6.  Some  subject  or  occasion  that  has  aroused  the  interest  and 
quickened  the  feeling  of  the  children  provides  the  best  basis  for 
beginning  musical  improvisation.  Christmas,  some  historical  unit  of 
study,  a  tale  in  their  English  books,  are  typical. 

7.  Improvisation  is  facilitated  by  using  some  text,  but  this  does 
not  imply  a  "song-story"  tendency  on  the  part  of  children.  A  melody 
not  only  has  beauty,  but  beauty  of  some  kind  or  in  some  mood.  If 
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the  teacher  were  asked  to  compose  a  beautiful  melody,  invention  might 
not  tlow.  I  If  asked  to  compose  a  beautiful  melody  of  nocturne,  slumber 
song,  military  march,  or  May-day  dance  type,  imagination  would  be 
prompted.  An  architect  would  be  similarly  baffled  by  being  asked  to 
design  a  beautiful  building,  of  no  particular  type.  However,  instru- 
mental melodies  flow  quickly  if  Spanish  dance  music,  or  Indian  dance 
music,  or  Russian  dance  music,  or  a  military  band  march,  is  suggested. 

8.  The  pupils  may  follow  a  type  of  school  or  music,  but  must  not 
follow  a  specific  example.  Thus,  a  large  number  of  North  American 
Indian  folk-tunes  were  played  and  sung  to  a  Pennsylvania  fifth-grade 
class  until  they  were  saturated  in  the  idiom  although  they  knew  no 
single  tune.  Later  they  composed  some  twenty  tunes,  remarkable  for 
their  Indian  character,  but  with  no  taint  of  imitative  practice. 

9.  The  project  should  be  socialized  and  cooperative.  AU  members 
of  a  class  can  contribute  at  least  a  word  or  two  to  the  text,  or  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  a  note  or  two  of  the  tune,  if  not  an  entire  phrase.  Prop- 
erly led,  the  children  are  without  self-consciousness,  are  keen  but  open- 
minded  critics,  and  are  astonishingly  fertile  of  ideas. 

10.  Only  the  regular  music  period,  or  part  of  it,  from  time  to  time, 
should  be  utilized  in  creative  work.  Of  course  some  pupil  may  occa- 
sionally compose  over  night  and  bring  his  product  before  the  class  on 
the  next  day,  and  in  that  case  it  should  be  received  on  its  merits. 

11.  Standards  of  worth  and  critical  acumen  on  the  part  of  the 
children  must  be  developed  as  the  work  continues,  yet  rules  and  con- 
ventional patterns  must  not  be  set  up.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
difficult  problem,  but  the  pupils  will  discover  for  themselves  that  some 
of  their  funds  endure  and  some  seem  vapid  a  year  after  production. 
Thus  they  will  themselves  gradually  arrive  at  largely  unformulated 
standards,  or  criteria,  of  worth  and  strength. 

12.  After  a  pupil  has  volunteered  a  motive  or  phrase,  preferably 
both  words  and  music,  of  his  own  instant  extemporizing,  other  pupils 
may  volunteer  substitute  phrases.  The  teacher  rejects  none,  but  leads 
the  class  to  compare  all  and  choose  one.  That  chosen  one  is  sung  and 
held  in  memory.  The  teacher  should  not  touch  the  piano  during  this 
"creative"  stage.  . 

13.  Another  phrase  is  gradually  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  two  are  stored  in  memory.  The  process  is  continued  until  the 
song  is  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pupils. 

14.  The  melody  must  next  be  syllabized.  A  well  taught  class  will 
apply  the  so- fa  syllables  with  no  hesitation  whatever.  (The  key  in 
which  the  song  was  begun  has,  of  course,  been  steadily  maintained,  by 
ear,  and  without  any  thought  as  to  key.) 

15.  The  pupils  know  that  their  voices  are,  roughly,  bounded  by 
the  stafit'.  For  instance,  if  so  is  found  to  be  the  highest  note  when 
the  song  is  syllabized,  then  the  fourth  space,  or  fifth  line,  of  the  staff, 
or  the  first  space  above  the  staff,  is  so. 

lb.  The  teacher  now  goes  to  the  piano  and  announces  that  the  key  in 
which  they  have  been  singing  is  one  that  would  place  the  highest  note, 
so,  on  the  fifth  line,  let  us  say.    (Usually,  but  not  always,  the  song 
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has  lain  nicely  in  the  key  in  which  it  fonnd  its  life.  Rometimes,  how- 
ever, the  class  may  agree  that,  if  the  sono-  is  brigrht,  it  mipjht  well  be 
set  higher,  or,  if  qniet,  might  well  be  set  lower.) 

17.  The  staff-location  of  the  highest  note,  so,  beinp-  selected,  the 
nosition  of  do  is  promptly  fonnrl :  and  once  do  is  located,  the  key  can 
be  named. 

18.  The  next  step  is  to  write  the  song  on  the  staff,  nsing  the 
blackboard.  This  should  be  done  cooperatively.  One  child  places  the 
G-clef  and  writes,  or  attempts  to  write,  the  key-signature.  Tf  he  fails, 
volunteers  will  be  stretching  eager  hands  to  do  it  for  him.  One  pupil 
after  another  similarly  participates  in  writing  the  notes. 

19.  Before  the  notes  can  be  written,  however,  the  kind  of  measure 
must  be  determined.  Tn  elaborate  and  irregular  songs  this  will  often 
tax  the  musical  discernment  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils. 
Finally,  however,  it  will  be  decided  that  the  melody  moved  in  twos, 
or  threes,  or  fours,  or  sixes,  and  then  the  unit  of  measure,  whether  a 
quarter-note  or  eighth-note,  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  beats. 

20.  From  this  point  on  the  questions  are  only  what  note  and  what 
kind  of  note  should  be  written,  as  one  note  or  measure  after  another 
is  added.  Every  child  can,  and  does,  take  part  in  this  phase,  even  if 
he  can  not,  or  does  not,  improvise. 

.  21.  After  the  song  is  completely  notated  and  sung,  the  teacher 
must  harmonize  it  at  the  piano.  Needless  to  say,  the  teacher  must 
be  a  musician,  for  the  songs  of  the  children  must  not  be  spoiled  by 
deadly  and  inept  harmonies  consisting  only  of  tonic  and  dominant, 
and  possibly  occasional  sub-dominant,  chords,  and  their  irregularity 
brings  problems  to  the  fore  that  no  one-year  h^mony  student  can 
solve  artistically. 

MUSIC  BY  RADIO  BROADCASTS 

At  present  radio  is  a  valuable  contributory  factor  in  public  school 
music  education,  but  no  basic  course  is  yet  provided  by  such  agency. 
Much  that  is  broadcast  complements  admirably,  however,  the  work 
being  done  in  music  appreciation. 

Music  by  radio  broadcasts,  received  for  purposes  of  appreciation, 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  guiding  principles  and  suggestions  offered 
in  connection  with  Music  Appreciation.  It  should  be  germane  to  the 
child's  schoolroom  musical  experience,  and,  since  it  will  be  heard  but 
once  over  the  air,  it  will  not  be  appreciated  unless  the  substance  of 
the  music  has  become  familiar  to  the  child  through  earlier,  repeated 
hearings,  together  with  some  appreciative  discussion.  The  radio  broad- 
cast will  then  bring  the  accumulated  interest  and  knowledge  to  a 
rich  fulfillment. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  does  not  imply  that  fine  concerts,  either 
by  radio  or  by  performers  in  person,  are  not  of  value  in  music  edu- 
cation. On  the  contrary  they  may  provide  profound  experiences  that 
stir  and  reawaken  the  pupil,  and  that  may  redirect  his  future  years. 
It  does  imply,  however,  that  they  are  not  subject  to  formal  processes 
of  progressive  instruction. 
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The  large,  awakening  experience  may  possibly  be  received  by  the 
pupils  collected  in  large  numbers  in  an  auditorium,  but  the  definite 
acquisition  of  a  better  understanding  of  specific  pieces  of  music  pro- 
ceeds better  in  the  ordinary  classroom.  Moreover,  reception  in  a  large 
hall  requires  that  the  power  be  "stepped  up,"  which  immediately 
impairs  the  qualities  of  tone.  When  music  is  being  definitely  studied 
by  means  of  radio  broadcasts,  therefore,  a  receiving  set  should  be 
in  each  separate  classroom  that  contains  pupils  concerned;  and,  as 
in  all  appreciation  study,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  and  every 
effort  be  made  to  ensure  authentic  and  good-toned  reception. 

EURHYTHMICS 

Eurhythmies  is  a  profound  and  extensive  system  of  educational 
thought  and  practice  that  aims  to  leave  no  powers  of  the  individual 
untouched.  Our  discussion  of  it  here,  however,  must  be  limited  to  its 
relation  to  instruction  in  music,  as  such  instruction  is  ordinarily  given 
in  American  public  schools. 

Physical  training,  in  point  of  rhythmic  bodily  exercises  performed 
to  music,  appears  to  touch  upon  the  great  province  occupied  by 
eurhythmies.  But  the  intention  of  the  exercises  is  centered  almost 
wholly  upon  physiological  results,  while  eurhythmies  always  considers 
the  entire  being. 

Rhythmic  exercises,  such  as  those  done  with  rhythm-sticks,  have 
been  extensively  employed  in  kindergartens.  Most  of  such  exercises 
have  been  restricted  to  rudimentary  and  drearily  repetitive  rhythms, 
marking  mere  beat-periodicity.  Often  they  could  be  continued  by 
reflex  action  alone.  Their  educational  value,  musical  or  general,  was 
therefore  negligible. 

Certain  dancing  and  singing  games  have  developed  mood  and  mental 
action  along  with  rhythmic  physical  response.  Their  specific  atten- 
tion to  the  musical  factor  has,  however,  been  slight. 

The  Toy  Orchestra,  or  rythm  band,  as  it  is  often  called,  enters  into 
the  spirit  and  structure  of  music  as  fully  as,  but  no  more  fully  than, 
does  the  system  of  Eurhythmies  of  Jaques-Dalcroze.  The  educational 
results  it  seeks  probably  approximate  more  closely  those  sought  in 
eurhythmies  than  do  those  of  any  other  form  of  educational  practice 
commonly  pursued  in  our  schools.  It  differs  in  seeking  musical  values, 
and  those  that  flow  therefrom,  solely.  It  is  careless,  accordingly,  of 
the  use  of  large  muscles,  and  of  systematic  and  comprehensive  develop- 
ment through  many  varied  bodily  responses.  Eurhythmies  rather 
seeks  education  of  the  whole  organism  through  the  use  of  music.  In 
doing  so  it  does  not  weaken  or  despoil  music,  as  do  some  of  the  prac- 
tices described  above.  On  the  contrary,  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  student  in"  eurhythmies  is  closely  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  attainment  in  music  through  which  the  student  approaches  the 
greater  field.  It  follows,  then,  that  eurhythmies  becomes  an  ally  of 
music,  and  can  add  to  the  musical  vigor  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
music  student. 

As  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  music  instructor,  eurhythmies 
accomplishes  the  following  results: 

1.  Develops  delicate  and  alert  perception  of  every  rhythmic  feature 
present  in  any  music  heard. 
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2.  Makes  musical  rhythms  realities  rather  than  intellectual  abstrac- 
tions through  realizing  them  in  major  bodily  movements. 

3.  Transfers  "the  orderliness  of  musical  form — of  beat,  measure 
and  phrase — ^to  the  student's  own  bodily  movements  and  hence  to  the 
thinking  which  directs  these  movements." 

4.  Develops  sensitiveness  to  musical  moods  as  well  as  to  structure ; 
that  is,  to  musical  strivings,  upswellings,  triumphs,  questionings,  dec- 
larations, determinations,  musings,  subsidences,  whisperings,  dyings, 
cessations. 

5.  Develops  a  creative  musical  mentality  as  the  result  of  the  mind- 
fully participating  in,  and  alertly  forecasting  the  direction  of,  the 
musical  utterance. 

6.  Develops  an  artistic  attitude  toward  music  through  filling  the 
mind  with  tonal  imagery  conceived  and  represented  in  terms  of  grace 
and  beauty. 

Collectively  the  foregoing  imply  the  development  of  intelligent, 
quick-minded,  appreciation. 

The  music  teacher  is  probably  not  qualified  to  give  or  direct  a  course 
in  eurhythmies.  That  can  be  done,  and  should  be  attempted,  only 
by  a  certified  Dalcroze  teacher.  But  the  music  teacher  may  learn  how 
to  afifiliate  the  music  course  with  the  course  in  eurhythmies,  whenever 
the  latter  is  given,  and  may  strengthen  his  music  course  by  avoiding 
duplications  of  effort  or  phases  of  instruction  that  might  nullify  good 
work  done  by  the  eurhythmies  teacher. 


PART  II 


Nursery  School,  Kindergarten,  and  Elementary 

Schools 

pre-school  and  kindergarten 

THE  CHILD  of  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  age  responds  to 
sense  stimulation  and  to  activity.    The  mnsieal  adaptation  of 
these  responses  means  an  interest  in  tone  and  an  interest  in 
rhythmic  movement. 

Since  this  is  also  the  asre  of  free  expression  and  of  experimentation 
with  his  surroundings  and  with  his  own  powers,  the  wise  and  musical 
teacher  will  give  the  child  every  opportunity  for  such  effort,  carefully 
providing  for  his  musical  crowth  as  she  provides  for  other  phases  of 
his  development.  At  this  time  one  can  dull  his  musical  sensitivity 
or  lead  him  on  to  greater  interest. 

"Working  through  his  interest  in  tone  the  teacher  will  consider : 
fl)  the  child's  singing  voice;  and  (2)  instrumental  experimentation 
of  all  kinds  leading  to  greater  sensitiveness  to  musical  values.  Through 
his  interest  in  activity  she  will  provide  him  with  opportunities  for 
rhythmic  response  and  growth  that  shall  not  center  entirely  in  accent 
but  shall  also  be  so  interwoven  with  musical  values  that  his  interest 
will  pass  over  to  that  side.  All  this  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
kindergarten  with  the  utmost  informality.  Technical  work  has  no 
place  here,  nor  emphasis  upon  finished  performance.  Learning  is  by 
imitation. 

Our  all  embracing  aim  is  to  introduce  music  to  the  child  in  such  a 
way  that  he  will  love  it  and  desire  greater  experience  in  it. 

The  teacher  will  strive  carefully  to  guard  and  guide  young  children 
in  their  first  experiences  leading  to  musical  growth.  This,  of  course, 
involves  all  musical  activities  and  all  materials  used:  the  teacher's 
voice,  mastery  of  the  piano' and  musicianship;  time  allotment  and 
space;  careful  observation  of  the  individual  for  the  first  signs  of 
boredom,  or  for  evidences  of  over  or  under  stimulation. 

The  teacher  will  endeavor  to  enlist  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  home  in  the  child's  musical  progress.  Lack  of  home  interest  often 
defeats  all  school  effort.  To  enquire  of  the  mother  concerning  the 
child's  miisical  activities  at  home — what  songs,  if  any,  he  sings  when 
left  alone,  or  if  he  can  carry  a  tune  at  all,  or  whistle  or  hum ;  what 
instruments,  voices  or  radio  programs  he  most  often  hears — sometimes 
awakens  an  interest  which  should  be  followed  up  by  school  tests  of 
the  child's  ability  and  occasional  reports  to  the  parents  concerning 
progress. 

THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

Nursery  School  children  while  in  the  same  period  of  experimenta- 
tion as  those  of  kindergarten  age  have  much  less  ability  to  concentrate 
or  hold  the  attention  upon  a  thing  for  any  length  of  time.  While 
most  of  the  activities  recommended  for  kindergarten  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  Nursery  School  it  is  wiser  to  reserve  some  for  a  more  com- 
prehending period  that  they  may  not  become  stale. 
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Whatever  a  musical  mother  might  do  with  her  children  is  appro- 
priate here  if  conducted  with  the  same  informality  and  attention  to 
the  individual's  need,  interest,  and  fatigue. 

Singing  is  the  best  introduction  to  music.  This  will  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  for  kindergarten  with  the  same 
care  ior  the  non-singing  child  but  with  the  knowledge  (in  the  teacher's 
mind)  of  the  short  span  of  attention  to  be  expected.  Simple  songs, 
suitable  singing  games — the  children  singing  with  the  teacher — are 
appropriate. 

Sound  experimentation  may  be  carried  on  by  calling  attention  to 
bird  calls,  bells,  and  whistles,  sirens,  piano,  and  to  the  children's 
own  voices — also  in  most  of  the  ways  suggested  for  Kindergarten. 

Music  may  be  played  for  them  on  piano,  phonograph,  violin,  and 
any  other  accepted  instrument  if  prolonged  attention  is  not  required. 

None  of  the  remaining  forms  of  practice  are  recommended  for 
Nursery  School  with  the  exception  of  some  very  elementary  Eurhyth- 
mies. 

■  EURHYTHMICS  IN  THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

'  Work  with  children  of  this  age  should  be  so  informal  as  not  to  be 
apparent.  Because  it  involves  the  very  beginnings  of  ordered  move- 
ment and  of  aiu'al  perception  of  contrast  in  sounds,  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  a  tool  for  their  founda- 
tion. 

As  to  procedure  there  should  be  no  set  form.  Experimentation 
should  be  carried  on  individually  or  in  informal  groups  in  play, 
through  such  activities  as  very  simple  rhythmic  ball-passing,  walking 
or  running,  and  falling  down  at  a  glissando,  on  a  loud  chord,  or  when 
the  music  stops.  The  teacher  may  attempt  a  very  limited  control  of 
experimentation  as,  for  instance,  tapping  with  sticks  on  the  floor  may 
be  slightly  controlled  by  an  attempt  to  stop  at  a  strong  accent  (a 
loud  noise).  Children  may  respond  to  widely  contrasted  qualities  of 
instruments  as  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  wood  block,  in  dif- 
ferent ways  such  as  sleeping,  walking,  running,  clapping.  They  may 
make  their  own  selections  thus  forming  a  foundation  for  the  feeling 
for  appropriateness  of  response.  Many  nursery  rhymes  with  and 
without  melody  and  even  finger  plays  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

These  very  simple  activities  will  result  in  a  greater  (although  still 
slight)  interest  in  ordered  sound  and  movement. 

e:indergarten 

Aims  w^ith  ReijAted  Procedure 

To  begin  or  carry  on  the  correlation  of  hearing  and  singing. 
;      Children  of  this  age  fall  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  who  can 

sing;  (2)  those  who  can  not  sing  because  of  previous  environ- 
;!      mental  conditions  but  who  develop  the  power  as  soon  as  they 

are  associated  with  singing  children;  and  (3)  children  who,  from 
■;  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  is  required,  or  because  of  lack 
-;  of  vocal  coordination,  are  retarded.  Informal  monotone  work 
;      such  as  (1)  nonsense  conversations  in  melody  between  teacher 

and  child  as  a  game  are  casually  introduced  during  any  usual 

kindergarten  activities. 
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For  instance  llie  teacher  may  sing 


Where  are    you       go-  ingf 
to  which  some  child  might  easily  answer 


M  U=    I  k 


To 


;!n(f  my 


"ball. 


or  his  answer  may  have  no  melody  at  all  but  be  imitative  of 
the  teacher  merely  in  responding  playfully  in  tones  outside  the 
speaking  voice  range.  This  must  not,  of  course,  be  reduced  to 
formal  drill.  It  has  value  merely  as  free,  spontaneous,  friendly 
nonsense  between  the  child  and  the  grown-up  whom  he  knows  in 
which  he  does  without  tenseness  of  effort  that  which  we  want  him 
to  do.  It  is  both  a  preventive  and  a  corrective  measure;  (2)  the 
presence  in  the  room  of  a  cuckoo  clock  which  the  children 
naturally  imitate;  (3)  dramatization  of  stories  like  "The  Three 
Bears,"  involving  three  levels  and  qualities  of  tone.  These,  added 
to  the  usual  calls  and  tone  plays  used  for  such  children  will  do 
much  to  correct  the  vocal  defects  of  those  in  the  third  group. 
These  children  should  be  allowed  to  participate,  with  somewhat 
subdued  voices,  in  the  songs  sung  by  the  children  who  are  more 
advanced  vocall^'^,  for  all  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment and  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  Also  the  melodic  and  rhythmic 
sweep  of  the  longer  songs,  added  to  the  correct  intonation  of  the 
voices  of  the  better  singers,  will  free  and  help  them.  They  may 
also  have  cooperative  or  dialogue  songs  in  which  the  advanced 
singers  sing  the  more  difficult  parts,  and  the  retarded  ones  sing 
those  parts  which  they  can  attempt  with  greater  success.  These 
songs  must  be  selected  carefully  in  order  that  the  part  sung  by 
the  retarded  group  or  individual  shall  have  meaning  and  give  a 
feeling  of  complete  expression.  Another  way  of  handling  this 
dialogue  singing  is  to  have  the  better  singers  sing  to  the  retarded 
group  and  the  latter  sing  back  the  same  phrase  or  little  song 
to  the  first  group. 

II.  To  provide  for  joy  in  singing  by  carefid  selection  of  satisfying 
songs. 

The  length  of  songs  must  be  carefully  considered  here.  The 
musical  memory  attention  span  and  coordinating  power  of  chil- 
dren of  kindergarten  age  are  limited.  Songs  of  great  length,  such 
as  were  at  one  time  much  used  in  the  kindergarten,  should  be 
avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  to  limit  kindergarten  song  material 
to  so-called  "songs"  of  two  measures  is  uninteresting  and  inhibi- 
tory in  that  it  does  not  provide  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  full  measure  of  the  musical  powers  of  the  child.  However, 
the  primary  basis  of  choice  must  be  the  musical  quality  of  the 
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songs  and  their  adaptation  to  the  interest  of  children  of  kinder- 
garten age. 

Kindergarten  children  can  sing  comparatively  long  songs  if  these 
contain  considerable  repetition  and  are  musically  satisfying  and 
interesting,  if  the  subject  matter  is  appropriate,  and  if  the  teacher 
loves  music,  sings  well,  and  knows  how  to  present  songs  well.  It 
is  equally  true  that  some  very  brief  songs  contain  quite  as  much 
musical  charm  as  others  of  greater  length. 

Range  must  be  carefully  guarded — lying  almost  entirely  within 
the  treble  staff.  Tone  quality  must  be  the  teacher's  constant  care. 
Avoid  cross,  hard,  scolding  tone;  work  for  light,  pretty,  joyous 
quality.  The  piano  must  not  drag  the  voices  along,  but  should 
be  a  musical  support  and  addition  to  melodies  already  learned. 

Material 

1.  Rote  Song  material  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

2.  A  piano  of  good  tone,  kept  in  tune. 

3.  Instruments  for  sound-imitation ;  possibly  a  cuckoo  clock. 

Evidences  of  Growth  and  Standards  op  Attainment 

1.  Desire  and  ability  to  sing  together  with  good  tone  the  songs 
presented. 

2.  Reduction  of  monotones  to  as  smaU  a  percent  as  possible. 

3.  Growing  ability  to  sing  alone. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICES 

Music  Appreciation 

Many  and  varied  experiences  in  music  may  be  given  to  kindergarten 
children  through:  (1)  their  own  singing;  (2)  through  experimentation 
with  aU  kinds  of  instrumental  tone — bells,  triangles,  gongs,  xylophone, 
drums,  piano;  (3)  through  much  hearing  of  orchestra  instruments — 
violin,  flute,  etc.;  (4)  beautiful  song  accompaniments;  (5)  musically 
satisfying  rhythmic  material  (improvised  or  otherwise)  ;  (6)  appro- 
priate piano  music;  (7)  excellent  phonograph  records  of  music  within 
the  child's  range  of  interest;  and  (8)  through  occasional  excursions 
into  more  advanced  music  if  conducted  in  the  "quiet  music"  period 
and  played  without  comment  or  question.  In  developing  this  music 
experience  one  may  well  provide  all  the  instruments  mentioned  below : 

(a)  Bells,  gongs,  xylophones,  drums,  glasses  for  sound  experimen- 
tation. 

.  (b)  Orchestral  instruments  played  for  the  children  by  talented  older 
children  or  by  visiting  musicians. 

(c)  A  good  phonograph,  with  appropriate  records. 

(d)  A  piano  of  good  tone,  kept  in  tune,  and  musically  played. 

Evidences  of  growth  will  appear  in  increasing'  discrimination  in  tone 
quality,  both  instrumental  and  vocal;  a  growing  preference  for  good 
tone;  delight  in  a  beautiful  accompaniment  to  a  song;  preoccupation 
with  the  music  instead  of  performance  in  rhythmic  activity ;  response, 
conscious  or  otherwise,  to  musical  form;  and  in  enjoyment  of  music 
sung  or  played  for  them. 
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Toy  Orchestra 

The  Toy  Orchestra  is  another  musical  activity  which  utilizes  the 
kindergarten  child's  normal  responses  to  tone  and  tendency  to  activity 
for  his  musical  development.  Its  aims  parallel  those  of  Eurhythmies, 
but  it  requires  the  coordination  of  smaller  muscles.  It  should  be  used 
here  creatively,  as  in  the  first  grade,  but  with  more  elementary  be- 
ginnings. The  pieces  of  music  used  should  be  shorter  and  the  time 
spent  in  the  project  on  any  occasion  should  be  less. 

The  children  should  be  allowed  much  informal  experimentation  with 
the  instruments  before  finally  deciding  upon  their  own  orchestral  parts. 
They  should  also  be  quite  familiar  with  the  music  before  attempting 
any  orchestration.  At  first,  short  musical  numbers,  containing  quite 
obvious  contrasts,  should  be  used. 

A  feeling  for  very  elementary  form  may  begin  to  develop  here, 
growing  out  of  the  recognition  of  melody  repetitions  and  a  response 
to  cadences,  etc.  There  is  also  much  opportunity  for  the  creation 
of  individual  rhythms. 

The  instruments  used  should  be  of  good  tone,  and  every  child  should 
have  frequent  opportunity  to  participate. 

From  this  activity  one  may  observe  the  following  abilities  or  capac- 
ities appearing:  (1)  ability  to  keep  a  rhythm;  (2)  ability  to  start 
and  stop  when  the  music  indicates ;  (3)  a  growing  feeling  for  intensity, 
movement,  and  quality  of  music,  as  shown  by  the  appropriateness  of 
instruments  selected  for  contrasting  values;  (4)  recognition  of  cres- 
cendo, cadence,  repetition,  phrasing,  etc.,  indicated  not  by  name  but 
by  response;  (5)  freedom  and  growing  ability  to  create  appropriate 
rhythms  for  the  music  played. 

Creative  Music 

Because  of  the  limited  musical  experience  of  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  this  phase  of  the  work  is  also  limited  in  scope.  Efforts 
made  by  individuals  will  have  a  wide  range  from  a  two-tone  expres- 
sion to  an  eight-measure  melody.  These  are  generally  lacking  in 
rhythm  and  may  not  satisfy  the  teacher's  feeling  for  the  major  mode. 
Cadences  will  frequently  be  modal,  phrases  unbalanced,  and  rhythm 
irregular  or  lacking  altogether,  but  they  should  be  accepted  as  given, 
not  always  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  product  (although  they  are 
often  very  delightful)  but  because  of  the  musical  growth  involved 
in  thinking  tonally. 

If  this  expression  is  in  song,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  singing 
something  that  the  child  wishes  to  say  about  some  kindergarten  activ- 
ity or  some  happy  response  to  some  aspect  of  nature — snow,  sunshine, 
rain,  spring  flowers,  etc. 

Purely  melodic  invention  upon  the  piano,  xylophone,  or  musical 
glasses  is  not  unusual, 

EURHYTHMICS 

Eurythmics  is  becoming  recognized  as  an  activity  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  kindergarten.    It  carries  a  richness  much  superior  to  former 
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rhythm  procedures,  many  of  which  were  performance  barren  of  cre- 
ative aspects  and  musical  value.  Its  specific  aims  are  to  widen  the 
experience  and  conception  of  ordered  movement,  and  to  develop  the 
creative  instinct  through  rhythmic  play. 

Children  begin  to  follow  the  music.  They  show,  by  responsive  action, 
fast  and  slow,  loud  and  soft,  staccato  and  legato,  coupled  with  the 
imaginative  appeal  of  rain  drops,  bells,  flowers,  animals,  etc.  They 
may  step  and  dramatize  many  nursery  rhymes,  with  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  phrasing  and  dynamics.  They  may 
realize  (perform)  and  improvise  simple  rhythms  as  a  development 
of  the  preceding  procedures,  and  should  be  able  to  realize  in  movement 
a  familiar  song,  rhythm  or  melody,  and  to  respond  to  simple  changes 
of  tempo  and  dynamic. 
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(31ENERAL  MUSIC— VOCAL 

Aims  with  Related  Procedure 

1.    To  give  the  child  use  of  his  singing  voice. 

This  naturally  involves  certain  schemes  for  the  curing  of  the  so- 
called  "monotone"  who  almost  invariably  is  the  victim  of  vocal  mis- 
use rather  than  aural  defect.  Have  him  sustain  long  tones  (on  the 
level  where  he  is  "speaking")  to  the  vowel  "u"  (you)  or  a  neutral 
syllable,  as  yee,  new,  loo,  too.  As  soon  as  he  fails  to  match  tones,  go 
to  the  other  extreme  of  the  child  register  and  endeavor  to  have  him 
imitate  you  in  downward  progressions  to  nee,  noo;  as  interval  of  a 
third  downward  to  cuckoo,  yoo-hoo;  bird  calls,  as: 


Whip   -   poor  -   vnll  Chee  -  rie        Chee  -  rie 


Repeated  trials  and  a  spirit  of  play  rather  than  the  tenseness  of  effort 
will  do  much  toward  effectively  bringing  about  the  so-called  "cure," 
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2.  To  give  the  child  pleasure  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression. 

The  medium  here  must  of  necessity  be  the  rote-song  done  as  beau- 
tifully and  artistically  as  possible.  This  may  best  be  done  by  keeping 
the  tone  (preferably  in  the  treble  staff  register)  light,  smooth,  and 
flowing,  but  not  repressed.  Thus  the  child  becomes  vocally  comfortable 
and  aurally  rewarded  through  the  beauty  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  ensemble.  Care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
song  material.  Choose  songs  which  are  sustained,  flowing,  rather  than 
those  which  are  choppy,  chattery,  wordy.  Remember  that  music  is 
concerned  with  music,  not  text.  Encourage  the  seemingly  defective 
singers  to  sing  gently  and  listen  attentively  and  thus  gradually  find 
their  singing  voices. 

3.  To  develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  do  individually  what  Ihe 
group  does  as  a  whole. 

This  may  be  done  by  allowing  the  child  to  sing  the  entire  song  indi- 
vidually or,  better  still,  by  a  phrase  at  a  time.  Have  the  children 
of  a  row  stand.  The  last  child  sings  the  first  phrase ;  the  child  in  front 
of  him  immediately  takes  up  the  second  phrase;  the  next  child  sings 
the  third  phrase;  and  so  it  continues  until  the  entire  row  has  sung 
individually.  If  the  song  is  then  unfinLshed,  the  entire  class  may  com- 
plete it.  This  takes  only  a  few  minutes  of  a  recitation,  but  is  in- 
valuable as  an  aid  to  carrying  responsibility  toward  every  one  in  the 
class  and  securing  a  certain  amount  of  drill  without  too  much  monotony.  < 

4.  To  enrich  the  musical  experience  afforded  by  the  schoolroom  sing- 
ing. 

This  may  be  done  through  the  use  of  accompaniments  as  an  added 
feature  to  the  song.  Care  should  be  exercised,  however,  that  the  ac- 
companiment be  used  only  when  the  teacher  sings  the  song  to  the 
children  for  the  first  time,  or  when  a  song  is  fully  learned,  as  an  added 
touch  of  beauty  and  refinement.  Never  use  a  keyboard  instrument 
as  a  crutch  to  lean  upon  while  the  song  is  being  learned.  It  only  gets  ^ 
in  the  way  of  the  musical  hearing  and  comprehension  of  the  children 
and  in  the  end,  weakening  instead  of  adding  to  their  strength. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  power  of  careful,  sensitive,  aural  attention. 

This  means  developing  first  an  ear  for  beautiful  tone,  from  which 
will  follow  discrimination  as  to  every  phase  of  tone — pitch,  power, 
rhythm,  etc.  If  children  are  allowed  to  experience  beauty  in  singing 
they  will  come  to  love,  know,  and  be  as  keenly  conscious  of  its  power 
as  any  adult.  Some  discussion  is  desirable  as  to  why  this  song  sounded 
better  than  that  one ;  that  this  one  sounded  bad  because  their  voices 
were  too  vociferous,  or  too  "bumpy";  or  that  song  was  beautiful  be- 
cause their  singing  was  easy,  light,  smooth,  and  perfectly  in  tune. 
Here  is  ear-training  of  the  keenest  and  most  musical  type,  and  one 
which  all  too  often  is  overlooked  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  music 
lesson. 

6.  To  develop  a  response  to  musical  characteristics  and  qualities,  and 
design. 

This  means  sensitizing  the  pupils  to  the  mood  of  a  song ;  to  its  mode 
of  motion,  whether  smooth,  flowing,  running,  swaying,  leaping,  or 
what  not;  whether  the  rise  of  the  tune  might  caU  for  a  crescendo 
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and  the  fall  of  a  phrase  correspondingly  call  for  a  decrescendo;  where 
an  accelerando ;  where  a  ritardando ;  where  piano  and  where  forte. 
Here  comes  a  development  of  response  to  the  fine  appeals  that  are  the 
end  and  aim  of  music,  or,  in  other  words,  a  true  appreciation  of  music. 

Partnership  singing,  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  individual 
singing  by  pupils,  divides  the  song  into  phrases,  or  it  may  be  measures, 
and  thereby  develops  an  unformulated  concept  of  design.  The  words 
"phrase,"  and  even  "measure,"  may  be  used  freely,  but  not  defined. 
Illustration:  "This  song  goes  Loxid,  soft,  soft,  or  One,  two,  three, 
over  and  over  again.  Each  One,  two,  three,  is  a  measure."  Or,  "I 
will  sing  the  first  phrase  of  the  song  you  have  learned,  and  you  sing 
the  second  phrase  to  me."  The  children  intuitively  grasp  these  divi- 
sions, and  the  orderliness  of  music  thereby  becomes  clearly  felt,  though 
not  rationally  explained. 

7.  Some  teachers  believe  that  one  aim  should  be  to  lay  a  specific  foun- 
dation for  future  technical  development. 

The  correlative  procedure  should  be  to  teach  syllables  by  rote  a»s 
desired. 

r 

Material 

1.  An  abundance  of  rote-song  material  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
Songs  should  be  selected  with  care  under  the  guidance  and  advice  of 
the  supervisor. 

2.  Keyboard  instrument — either  piano  or  organ. 

3.  Pitch-pipe. 

4.  Staff-liner  (depending  on  method).  ..    .  , 

Evidences  of  Growth  and  Standards  op  Attainment 

1.  Ability  to  sing  correctly  and  beautifully  a  repertory  of  thirty 
or  forty  rote-songs,  including  one  stanza  of  America. 

2.  Reduction  of  monotones  to  a  minimum — five  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  total  number  of  pupils. 

3.  Ability  of  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  the  class  to  sing  indi- 
vidually, freely,  correctly  and  without  harmful  habits  some  five  of  the 
songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  Preference  on  the  part  of  the  children  as  a  whole  for  good  tone 
rather  than  bad,  and  a  disposition  to  love  the  best  of  the  music  they 
have  sung. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICES 

Music  Appreciation 

The  chief  aim  of  music  appreciation  in  the  first  grade  is  to  extend  the 
horizon  of  music  understanding  by  giving  the  child  joy  in  music  as 
something  heard  as  well  as  something  expressed.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished through  repeated  performances  of  worthwhile  compositions — 
folk  songs,  folk  dances,  or  compositions  of  the  best  composers  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  piano  or  through  the  phonograph. 
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Because  of  the  six-year-old's  limited  capacity  for  attention,  the  lesson 
should  be  organized  around  one  central  idea,  such  as,  for  example, 
an  attempt  to  develop  instrumental  and  rhythmic  discrimination.  A 
well  chosen  song  may  serve  as  introduction;  through  direct  response 
to  the  music  the  children  may  discover  why  a  violin  likes  to  play  lulla- 
bies, and  a  trumpet  likes  to  play  marches.  Quiet  listening  may  form  a 
fitting  close  to  the  lesson. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Melody  humming,  individual  rhythmic  interpretation,  and  spon- 
taneous dramatization,  should  be  encouraged. 

2.  A  greater  feeling  for  rhythm  should  be  developed  through  walk- 
ing, running,  jumping,  marching,  lullabies,  and  folk  dances.  This  is 
treated  more  thoroughly  in  the  section  on  Eurhythmies. 

3.  Pupils  should  come  to  recognize  soprano  voice,  piano  accompani- 
ment, violin,  trumpet,  drum ;  they  should  also  come  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  composer,  and  the  names  of  four  or  five  best  liked  com- 
positions of  a  chosen  composer.  The  selections  given  below  include  a 
number  by  Schumann,  a  composer  whose  happy  home  life  and  inti- 
mate relationship  with  his  own  children  make  his  compositions  an  in- 
teresting experience  for  first  grade  children. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  concert  may  be  given  of  selections 
chosen  by  the  class.  This  affords  training  in  program  building,  in 
concert  procedure  and  etiquette,  and  also  provides  interesting  activi- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  development  of  programs. 

Suggested  Selections 

1.  Songs  such  as  Honk!  Honk!,  Fiddle  Song — Bentley 

2.  March  rhythm:  Soldier's  March — Schumann 

3.  Lullaby  rhythm:  Lullaby — Brahms 

4.  Folk  dance:  Swiss  May  Dance — (Traditional) 

5.  Violin  :  Roek-a-bye  Baby — (Traditional) 

6.  Trumpet:  March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers — Tschaikowsky 

7.  Drum:  March  from  "Petite  Suite"— Bize^ 

8.  Melody  humming :  Lullaby,  Brahms,  Adeste  Fidelis — Reading 

9.  Descriptive  music:  Rider's  Story- — Schumann 

10.  Suggested  list  for  identification : 

Knight  of  the  Hobby  Horse 
Rider's  Story 
Soldiers'  March 
A  Happy  Farmer 

Tot  Orchestra 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among  some  teachers  when  working  with 
toy  orchestra  to  underestimate  the  mental  worth  and  capacity  of  chil- 
dren and  so  to  restrict  the  material  used  to  compositions  of  approxi- 
mately eight  measures  in  length,  of  little  musical  value,  and  entirely 
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lacking  in  toy  orchestra  flavor.  Kesults  then  obtained  are  merely  use- 
less ornaments  laid  on  the  music  and  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the 
real  fabric.  Contrary  to  this  practice,  the  music  used  may  be  longer 
and  more  elaborate  than  that  used  in  songs  or  even  for  listening  les- 
sons in  music  appreciation.  In  fact,  the  child  is  easily  able,  because 
of  his  active  participation,  to  absorb  and  understand  music  of  a  far 
more  colorful  character  and  complex  structure  than  he  can  passively 
absorb.  Such  music,  for  instance,  as  Musetts,  Bach;  La  Cinquantaine, 
Marie;  Christmas  Tree  March,  Gade;  will  illustrate. 

The  toy  orchestra  is  thus,  perhaps,  the  strongest  ally  the  teacher 
has  in  introducing  the  child  to  the  music  which  lies  outside  the  field  of 
his  ordinary  musical  experience.  Through  the  creation  of  his  own 
orchestral  parts  he  gains  a  keenly  appreciative  and  understanding 
acquaintance  with  compositions  of  the  best  composers.  And  not  only 
that  but  he  also  acquires  the  ability  to  listen  to  music  and  read  into 
it  some  of  his  own  moods  and  feelings.  He  develops  a  keener  rhythmic 
sense,  one  which  is  conscious  of  something  more  than  mere  beat  values, 
and  begins  to  display  an  understanding  of  dynamics,  shadings,  nuance, 
rhythmic,  and  melodic  movements. 

Creative  Music 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  phase  of  work  children  may  enjoy  hum- 
ming their  little  improvised  tunes,  without  words,  individually  to  the 
teacher.  There  will  be  little  difficulty,  however,  in  leading  them  to 
make  songs  collectively  about  the  seasons,  special  holidays,  the  weather, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sun,  nature,  activities  of  play,  the  home,  etc. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  correlate  the  improvisation  of  songs 
with  the  dramatization  of  some  Mother  Goose  rhyme,  fairy  story,  or 
other  reading  subject.  Here,  through  the  informality  of  the  text,  one 
secures  unselfconscious  effort  which  makes  for  a  product  truly  the 
child's  own,  and  not  a  product  made  to  fit  the  teacher's  preconceived 
idea  of  a  tune.  The  songs,  at  first  mere  snatches,  will  gradually  assume 
greater  length,  but  at  the  same  time  will  be  inclined  to  be  irregular  as 
to  form  and  rhythmic  pattern ;  and  such  unconventionality,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  inexpressive,  is  to  be  desired.  Growth  of  strength  will  be 
marked  by  group  participation,  by  a  growing  sense  of  beauty,  a  grop- 
ing for  truer  and  better  expression,  and,  above  all,  for  the  feeling  of 
oneness  with  the  thing  the  children  are  producing. 

EURHYTHMICS 

In  the  first  year  we  pursue  the  same  objectives  as  in  the  kindergarten 
but  attempt:  (1)  to  develop  an  increased  coordination  and  muscular 
control;  (2)  to  increase  memory  span  and  rapidity  of  action  and 
reaction. 

To  the  procedui-es  for  kindergarten  we  add:  (1)  the  beginnings  of 
movement  in  lines,  files  and  circles;  (2)  preparation  for  a  feeling  for 
and  recognition  of  measure;  (3)  natural  rhythmic  movements  as 
throwing,  swinging,  leaping  ,pushing,  pulling,  and  lifting,  immediately 
translated  into  music  by  the  improvisation  of  the  teacher;  (4)  experi- 
ence in  pattern  of 


(skip  rhythm),  without  analysis;  (5)  simple  inhibition  exercises  as 


J  J  n  sj 
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walking,  skipping,  stopping  at  musical  or  spoken  commands;  (6)  fur- 
ther development  of  the  creative  instinct.  (See  statement  under 
Kindergarten  Eurhythmies). 

The  children  no  longer  move  in  crowds  but  begin  to  control  them- 
selves as  to  position  in  circles,  files  and  lines.  The  music  for  children's 
songs  and  games  may  be  used. 

Second  Year 

GENERAL  MUSIC— VOCAL 

Aims  with  Related  Procedure 

The  aims  of  the  first  year  are  continued  in  the  second  year.  These 
are : 

1.  To  give  the  child  use  of  his  singing  voice. 

2.  To  give  the  child  pleasure  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression. 

3.  To  develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  do  individually  what  the 
group  does  as  a  whole. 

4.  To  enrich  the  musical  experience  afforded  by  the  schoolroom 
singing. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  power  of  careful,  sensitive,  aural  attention. 

6.  To  develop  a  response  to  musical  characteristics  and  qualities, 
and  design. 

The  related  procedure  for  this  aim  in  the  second  year  supplements 
those  of  the  first  year  with  a  further  development  ofj  the  feeling  for 
phrase.  Almost  any  simple  song  has  obvious  parallelisms  in  its  struc- 
ture; that  is,  several  phrases  or  motives  may  be  i*epetitions  of  other 
phrases  or  motives.  These  similarities  may  be  utilized  as  a  basis  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  musical  design.  Teacher  and  pupil  sing  alter- 
nately to  the  end  of  such  songs,  by  measures  or  phrases,  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  song ;  or  pupils  individually  may  sing  succes- 
sively by  measures  or  phrases.  This  phrase  or  measure  division  focuses 
the  attention  upon  a  note  group  instead  of  upon  a  single  note,  and 
in  this  way  the  pupils  come  to  sing  with  a  proper  feeling  for  the 
whole  melodic  idea,  and  with  a  musical  intelligence  that  is  directed 
by  the  fundamental  features  of  musical  design. 

7.  Where  desired,  to  lay  a  specific  foundation  for  future  technical 
development. 

The  related  procedure  for  all  aims  except  the  sixth  is  the  same  as 
stated  in  the  First  Year. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  specific  aim  for  the  second  year  is: 

8.  To  begin  music  reading. 

The  successive  steps  of  procedure  are : 

(a)  Singing,  with  words  selected,  familiar  rote  songs  from  the  first 
grade  list. 

The  pupils  will  be  greatly  interested  in  seeing  the  pictures  (nota- 
tion) of  the  songs  learned  in  the  first  grade.   They  now  sing  the  song 
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as  usual,  but  following  the  notation  as  guided  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
recommended  that  books  containing  these  songs  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  but  in  any  case  such  songs  should  first  be  placed  upon 
the  blackboard. 

(b)  Using  the  so-fa  syllables  as  an  added  verse.  (As  stated  above 
this  step  may  have  been  covered  in  the  first  grade.) 

"While  the  teacher  sings  the  song  through  several  times  by  syllable, 
the  pupils  follow  the  notes  as  she  sings  and  points  to  the  blackboard 
notation.  Then  she  will  present  it  phrase  by  phrase,  singing  the 
syllables  until  the  pupils  can  sing  it  after  her  correctly.  When  they 
have  learned  perfectly  the  syllables  of  this  song,  they  should  go  to  the 
next  similar  pattern  song  and  use  the  same  procedure,  singing  it 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher  as  soon  as  possible. 

(c)  Through  the  procedure  described  in  (b)  the  pupils  may  not 
necessarily  attach  significance  to  the  staff-location  of  the  notes.  Rec- 
ognition of  staff-regulations  may  be  developed  by  such  processes  as 
the  following: 

"Sing  the  song  again  by  syllable  while  I  point. 

"What  did  you  call  the  "first  note?    The  last  note? 

"John,  come  and  point  to  all  the  do's.  Mary,  point  to  all  the  mi's. 
Who  can  find  all  the  so's. 

"Where  does  do  come?  Yes,  on  that  line.  We  count  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  lines  in  this  Staff.  On  which  one  is  dof  Right:  on 
the  second  line.  Whenever  this  curioiLs  sign — a  Sharp — stands  alone 
on  the  fifth  line,  do  is  on  the  second  line. 

"What  do  I  sing?"  (Teacher  sings  the  last  two  or  three  notes, 
and  pupils  respond,  singing  syllables.)  "What  was  the  last  note? 
Right:  do.  Who  can  come  and  write  it  on  the  staff  I  draw  on  the 
blackboard?"  (The  teacher  should  also  prefix  the  clef  and  key-sig- 
nature.) "Who  can  write  mif   Who  can  write  so? 

' '  The  last  do  is  not  like  this  other  one.  Can  you  hear  any  difference 
when  I  sing  them?  Yes,  the  last  one  is  longer.  It  is  a  kind  called 
a  half -note."  Etc. 

It  is  evident  that  a  three-fold  association  must  thus  be  established 
consisting  of  name,  sound,  and  staff-location.  All  practice  should  aim 
at  a  development  that  will  enable  the  child  to  supply  the  remaining 
two  factors  in  this  trio  of  associates  whenever  one  of  them  is  given 
him.  Obviously  such  association  can  be  formed  only  through  con- 
tinued correct  practice  and  use  of  the  factor^  together,  and  this  correct 
use  can  be  most  properly  developed  by  means  of  imitation  and  direct 
informative  instruction. 

(d)  The  first  song  or  two  is  sung  by  syllables  by  the  children 
wholly  by  imitation.  On  succeeding  songs  the  amount  of  imitation 
should  diminish  and  the  amount  of  independent  sight-singing  increase. 
This  transition  should  be  gradual.  There  is  no  possibility,  psycholog- 
ically, of  moving  from  wholly  imitative  work  to  wholly  independent 
and  rationalized  practice,  without  the  most  tragic  interruption  and  im- 
pairment of  the  child's  musical  progress. 

The  gradual  transition  from  rote  to  note  may  be  effectively  made 
by  wise  use  of  the  following  procedures : 

To  follow  the  early  songs  that  are  done  wholly  by  rote,  the  teacher 
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will  choose  some  new  song  in  which  some  motive  or  phrase  is  repeated 
or  is  recurrent. 

Partnership  singing  between  teacher  and  pupils  now  becomes  an  all- 
important  device.  The  structure  of  the  song  must  determine  the  parts 
that  are  to  be  borne  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  respectively.  Some- 
times the  entire  last  half  of  a  song  is  but  the  first  half  with  a  "second 
ending."  Sometimes  the  first  mea.sure  is  immediately  repeated  in  the 
second  measure ;  at  times  the  first  and  third  phrases  are  alike ;  at  other 
times  the  first  and  second  phrases ;  at  times  there  are  no  literal  repe- 
titions or  recurrences,  but  some  very  obvious  sequences. 

In  the  first  of  these  "partnership"  songs  the  similarity  between 
the  teacher's  part  and  the  part  for  the  pupils  should  preferably  be 
very  exact ;  the  parts  should  be  quite  short ;  they  would  better  be  in 
immediate  succession  rather  than  separated. 

The  teacher  sings  by  syllable  the  new  song  up  to  and  including  that 
part  of  the  melody — motive,  measure,  or  phrase — which  is  found 
again  later  in  the  song.  At  the  point  where  the  melodic  unit  again 
appears,  the  teacher  quits  singing,  and  the  pupils,  who  have  been 
instructed  to  begin  when  the  teacher  stops,  sing  by  syllable  the  next 
portion.  Their  correct  singing  depends  partially  upon  memory,  it  is 
true  (for  what  the  teacher  has  just  sung  is  yet  singing  in  their  heads)  ; 
partially  upon  a  feeling  for  the  drift  of  the  music — a  most  valuable 
musical  faculty  to  cultivate;  but,  as  rational  sight-singing,  also  upon 
clear  recognition  of  staff  locations. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  exchange  parts.  After 
that  the  pupils  alone  sing  the  song  entire,  by  syllable.  Individual 
singing  by  phrases,  involving  the  whole  class,  and  oral  and  written 
dictation  of  fragments  from  the  song,  such  Avriting  now  being  done 
individually  on  music  paper  ruled  with  a  wide  staff,  confirm,  test  ani 
complete  the  learning. 

The  transitional  process  is  continued  by  grading  the  songs  to  follow 
in  such  way  that  the  part  supplied  by  the  teacher  constantly  grows 
weaker  in  its  power  to  prompt  or  suggest,  and  the  part  siipplicd  by  the 
pupils  requir&s  of  them  correspondingly  more  and  more  independent 
recognition  of  staff-language.  Songs  that  have  sequences  instead  of 
repetitions,  and  that  quickly  wander  from  their  original  motives,  are 
gradually  substituted  for  songs  of  more  obvious  and  repetitive  struc- 
ture. Always,  however,  in  case  of  any  song,  the  learning  process  must 
be  completed  by  the  individual  singing  and  writing  recommended  in 
foregoing  paragraphs. 

Within  some  two  or  three  months  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  sing 
at  sight,  quite  without  any  aid,  songs  of  the  same  grade  as  the  pattern 
songs  first  studied.  Even  when  a  new  key  is  entered  they  will  need 
little  prompting.  The  wise  teacher,  however,  will  not  let  the  pupils 
flounder  hopelessly  on  a  new  piece,  or  try  to  spell  notes  instead  of 
reading  music  and  thereby'  fail  to  achieve  anything  resembling  a 
musical  result.  Instead  she  will  give  them  a  little  aid — but  not  a  note 
more  than  needed — and  then  require  the  mastering  mental  work  where 
it  belongs,  namely  as  a  study  of  tones  and  symbols  already  experienced, 
instead  of  as  an  approach  to  tonal  experiences  that  are  yet  uncon- 
ceived. 

(e)  Singing  songs  in  new  keys. 

When  the  first  key  introduced  is  firmly  established,  the  teacher 
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presents  a  new  key,  again  by  means  of  a  familiar  pattern  song.  If  the 
pupils  can  not  sing  the  syllables  after  having  been  told  where  do  is, 
the  teacher  may  teach  the  syllables  of  the  new  song,  proceeding  as 
stated  under  paragraphs  (e)  and  (d).  As  the  pupils  become  more 
proficient  in  singing  in  various  keys,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use 
a  rote  song  to  introduce  the  successive  new  keys. 

Materials 

1.  Rote-song  material  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

2.  A  music  book  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  to  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  material  in  which  technical  features  are  introduced  one  at 
a  time,  and  in  which  the  introduction  of  each  new  technical  point  is 
followed  by  a  beautiful  field  of  music  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  master  the  point  thoroughly.  These  books  are  to  contain 
easy  rote  songs  (some  of  which  may  be  in  minor  keys)  and  the 
simplest  melodies  in  the  usual  nine  major  keys  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sight-singing  when  begun;  the  latter  group,  at  least,  to 
be  printed  in  large  type  and  open  distribution  on  the  page. 

3.  Some  large  display  form  of  material  that  is  to  be  studied ;  either 
in  some  chart  or  on  blackboard. 

4.  A  pitch-pipe. 

5.  A  staff-liner. 

6.  A  keyboard  instrument  for  playing  accompaniments  whenever 
possible. 

EvroENcEs  OF  Growth  and  Standards  of  Attainment 

1.  Reduction  of  "monotones"  to  a  minimum  of  five  per  cent  or 
less  of  thei  total  number  of  pupils. 

2.  Ability  to  sing  correctly  and  beautifully  a  repertory  of  40  to 
60  new  songs,  20  of  which  are  to  be  memorized  and  which  shall  in- 
clude two  stanzas  of  America.  It  is  also  suggested  that  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  first  year  be  kept  in  repertory. 

3.  Ability  of  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  class  to  sing  individually, 
freely,  correctly  and  without  harmful  habits,  some  six  or  eight  of  the 
songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  Ability  by  end  of  year  (or  middle  of  the  following  year,  ac- 
cording to  procedure)  to  sing  at  sight,  with  syllables,  easy  melodies 
in  the  usual  nine  major  keys,  containing  notes  and  rests  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  beats  in  length,  and  employing  diatonic  tones  in  step- 
wise progressions  and  simple  skips. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICES 

Music  Appreciation  (See  First  Tear) 

In  the  second  year  the  teacher  may  reasonably  expect  increased 
ability  to  listen  quietly  and  attentively  to  music;  development  of  a 
feeling  for  design  through  ability  to  sense  phrases  and  cadences;  an 
increased  joy  in  responding  to  such  moods  as  happy,  sad,  quiet,  dig- 
nified, humorous,  and  such  rhythms  as  march,  lullaby,  folk  dance, 
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minuet;  growing  interest  in  musical  instruments  and  their  character- 
ifitic  tone  colors. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  All  of  the  suggested  activities  of  the  first  grade  may  be  carried 
over  into  the  second  with  such  expansion  as  the  advancing  age  of  the 
child  and  his  ability  to  coordinate  individual  with  group  activity  will 
permit. 

2.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  appraisingly  to 
their  own  singing  both  individually  and  as  a  group. 

3.  Specific  recognition  of  three  or  four  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
both  by  sight  and  sound,  may  now  be  included.  The  most  natural 
choice  would  probably  be  violin,  trumpet,  flute,  drum. 

4.  Direct  response  to  music  may  now  be  expanded  to  include  group 
activities  such  as  making  up  simple  folk  dances  and  dramatizing  story 
music. 

5.  The  selections  given  below  include  a  number  of  compositions 
by  Mozart  and  MacDowell.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  children 
have  learned  to  love  several  compositions  by  each  of  these  composers, 
they  may  be  led  to  inquire  about  their  boyhood  experiences. 

Suggested  Selections 

1.  Songs  such  as  Dancing  Song — Folk,  Mother  Goose  Lullaby — 
Folk,  Gingerbread  Man — Gaynor. 

2.  March  rhythm  and  repeated  phrases:  Nutcracker  March — 
Tschaikowsky. 

3.  Lullaby  rhythm,  and  violin:  Lullaby — Mozart. 

4.  Folk  dance  rhythm,  repeated  phrases  and  cadences:  Children's 
Dance  Folk,  Peasants-Dance — Schytte. 

5.  Minuet  and  repeated  phrases :  Minuet — Mozart. 

6.  Trumpet  and  galloping  rhythm:  Light  Cavalry  Overture — 
von  Supp'e. 

7.  Flute :  (Elfin  Dance — Grieg. 

8.  Moods:  Spinning  Song — Kullak,  Minuet — Mozart,  Brere  Rabbit 
— MacDowell. 

9.  Story  music:  Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear — MacDowell. 

10.  Suggested  list  for  identification :  Lullaby — Mozart ;  Minuet 
from  "Don  Juan" — Mozdrt;  Brere  Rabbit — MacDowell;  Of  a  Tailor 
and  a  Bear — MacDowell. 

Toy  Orchestra,  (See  First  Year) 

In  the  second  year  there  should  be  finer  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  instruments,  as,  for  instance,  the  softer-toned  as  contrasted  with 
the  heavier-toned ;  an  expansion  of  the  field  of  music  to  include  more 
varied  and  elaborate  types,  such  as  Moszkowski's  familiar  Serenata 
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or  the  Marche  Characteristique  from  Tchaikowsky's  "Nutcracker 
Suite ; ' '  possibly  the  addition  of  one  or  two  instruments  of  pitch,  the 
Glockenspiel  (orchestra  bells)  or  a  toy  trumpet.  The  children  must 
have  had  much  experience  in  singing  many  beautiful  songs  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  interpretative  effects  of  the  second  grade  toy  orchestra. 

Creative  Music  (See  First  Year) 

The  specific  aims  for  this  year  should  be  greater  freedom  in  self- 
expression,  a  further  development  of  musical  imagination,  and  in- 
creased joy  in  creative  effort. 

EURHYTHMICS 

In  addition  to  the  aims  of  previous  years  the  course  now  seeks  to 
develop  acquaintance  with  the  rhythmic  elements  of  music,  and  to 
awaken  a  conception  of  the  group.  This  will  involve  recognition  of 
note  values  as  such:      ,  ,  ,  

J  J  n  sj 

recognition  of  measure  as  such : 

4 '  I '  4  '  both  without  and  with  arm  beats ;  beginning  of  group 
conducting  with  phrasing,  and  natural  movements  as  described  in 
First  Year,  plus  continuous  movement.  Balls,  sticks  and  ribbons 
will  be  part  of  the  equipment  for  this  year,  and  simple  classics,  as 
Album  for  the  Young,  Schumann,  may  be  used,  in  addition  to  the 
teacher 's  improvisation. 

Evidences  of  growth  that  may  be  expected  this  year:  (1)  realiza- 
tion of  the  note  values  listed  above;  (2)'  ability  to  respond  to  measure; 
(3)  free  improvisation  of  rhythms. 


Third  Year 
GENERAL  MUSIC—VOCAL 


Aims  with  Related  Proceduee 

1.  Aim  1  of  first  and  second  years  continued  with  no  notable 
changes  or  additions  in  procedure. 

2.  Aim  2  of  first  and  second  years  continued. 

This  aim  is  easily  fulfilled  with  respect  tiD  rote  songs.  The  child 
should,  however,  find  pleasure  in  singing  the  songs  acquired  through 
reading.  Great  pedagogical  care  and  skill  must  be  used  lest  fine  mu- 
sical expression  here  be  destroyed  by  unwise  and  inefficient  methods 
of  technical  instruction.  The  use  of  imitation  as  described  in  the 
prefatory  survey  of  general  music — vocal,  and  judicious  employment 
of  the  methods  suggested  in  connection  with  second  year  music  will 
safeguard  musical  spirit  against  the  inroads  of  a  too  early  and  intense 
rationalism. 

3  and  4.  Aims  3  and  4  of  first  and  second  years  also  continued  with 
no  notable  changes  or  additions  in  procedure. 

5.    To  develop  aural  power  and  tonal  thinking. 

The  individual  singing  and  ear-training,  the  latter  including  writ- 
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ten  dictation,  described  under  second  year  music  are  here  continued, 
extended,  and  applied  especially  to  all  new  tonal  and  rhythmic  fea- 
tures. The  rhythmic  or  tonal  groups,  motives,  and  phrases  which 
each  individual  mind  is  expected  to  grasp  and  retain  will  now  be 
slightly  longer  and  more  elaborate.  All  this  musical  mind  content 
should,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  material  being  studied  by  the 
group  in  their  regular  outlined  course  and  should  follow,  not  precede, 
the  concerted  effort. 

6.  Aim  6  of  first  and  second  years  continued. 

The  procedures  outlined  in  first  and  second  year  music,  with  respect 
to  both  expression  qualities  and  qualities  of  design,  are  to  be  further 
applied  in  connection  with  an  expanding  musical  content. 

7.  Development  of  elementary  degree  of  power  and  skill  in  inde- 
pendent sight-singing. 

Procedure  in  this  connection  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  second 
year  music  and  under  item  5  of  this  present  section.  In  general  the 
process  is  a  progressive  reduction  in  the  part  played  by  the  teacher 
and  a  progressive  expansion  of  the  independent  work  supplied  by  the 
pupils.  On  material  of  suitable  grade  the  teacher's  part  may  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  illustration  or  exemplification  of  any  new  tonal  or 
rhythmic  feature.  Pure  rote  has  thus  been  succeeded  by  conscious 
imitation  and  this,  in  turn,  has  been  succeeded  by  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  a  brief  and  significant  example. 

Materials 

1.  Books  of  music  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils;  these  books  to  con- 
tain three  types  of  musical  material,  namely: 

(a)  Rote-songs  of  appropriate  interest  and  elaborateness. 

(b)  Songs  that  may  be  taught  partially  by  rote  and  partially 
by  reading. 

(c)  Easy  material  for  sight-singing. 

All  of  this  material,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first  group, 
should  be  printed  in  large  type  and  open  distribution  on  the  page. 

2.  One  or  more  books  of  additional  rote  songs  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher. 

3.  Blank  music  paper  or  music  writing  books  ruled  with  a  wide 
staff,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

4.  A  keyboard  instrument,  whenever  possible. 

5.  A  pitch-pipe  and  staff -liner. 

Evidences  of  Growth  and  Standards  of  Attainment 

1,  Ability  to  sing  correctly  and  pleasingly  forty  to  sixty  new  songs, 
at  least  ten  of  which  shall  be  memorized  and  which  shall  include  the 
four  stanzas  of  America.  It  is  also  suggested  that  some  of  the  songs 
of  the  preceding  years  be  kept  in  repertory. 

2.  Ability  of  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually,  freely, 
correctly,  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits,  eight  or  ten  of  the  songs 
sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 
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3.  The  "monotones"  to  be  practically  eliminated.  Individual  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  special  cases. 

4.  ^  Ability  by  end  of  year  to  sing  at  sight,  with  syllables,  easy  melo- 
dies in  any  of  the  usual  nine  major  keys;  these  melodies  containing 
stepwise  progressions  and  skips  of  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  and 
eighths,  and  employing  at  least  notes  and  rests  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  beats  in  length,  and  two  notes  to  the  beat ;  also  knowledge  of  some 
twelve  of  the  more  familiar  signs  and  terms  used  in  connection  with 
staff  notation, 

5.  Ability  of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  sing  as  well  in- 
dividually at  sight  as  the  class  can  sing  as  a  whole. 

6.  Power  that  enables  the  pupils  to  recognize  by  sound  that  which 
they  know  by  sight  and  vice  versa:  i.  e.,  "See  with  the  ears  and  hear 
with  the  eyes." — Luther  Whiting  Mason. 

7.  Increased  power  to  attend  to  and  give  account  of  the  salient 
points  of  design  in  the  music  sung,  and  increased  sympathy  for,  and 
pleasure  in,  those  factors  that  make  for  charm  of  musical  design  and 
expressive  quality. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICES 

Music  Appeecution 

Further  development  of  appreciation,  particularly  in  the  direction 
of  pleasurable  attention  to  the  expressive  and  structural  beauties  of 
music  sung  and  heard,  is  the  aim  of  this  grade.  The  teacher  should 
ever  keep  in  mind  the  close  association  of  music  sung,  music  listened 
to  and  music  expressed  through  eurhythmies  so  that  the  whole  musical 
experience  is  pleasurably  unified  in  the  child's  consciousness.  This 
association  may  be  made  through  contrasting  moods  in  different  selec- 
tions, and  in  the  same  selection;  through  repeated  and  contrasting 
phrases  in  songs  and  episodes  in  longer  selections  heard.  Since  the 
social  science  work  of  the  third  grade  includes  a  study  of  children 
of  the  Orient  it  has  been  found  helpful  to  include  some  oriental  music 
in  the  selection  of  material. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Extension  of  the  activities  of  grades  one  and  two. 

2.  Children  can  now  utilize  their  experience  in  expressing  rhythms 
and  designs  by  making  up  original  dances  to  conform  to  the  form, 
mood,  and  style  of  the  music. 

3.  Dramatization  may  conform  to  rhythm,  mood,  and  form  in 
compositions  like  the  Scherzo — Schubert  and  Narcissus — Nevin. 

4.  Free  individual  rhythmic  interpretation  may  bring  out  striking 
contrasts  in  such  compositions  as  the  Gnomes  and  Dwarfs — Reinhold. 

5.  The  clarinet  may  be  specifically  introduced  in  this  grade. 

6.  Several  compositions  of  Haydn  and  Schuhert  have  been  listed 
in  the  hope  that  the  children  will  enquire  about  their  boyhood  ex- 
periences. 
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7.  Many  of  the  selections  listed  are  pure  music,  and  the  teacher 
is  cautioned  against  imposing  on  the  children,  or  trying  to  get  from 
them  any  description  or  programatic  ideas  which  would  hinder  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  such  music. 

Suggested  Selections 

1.  Songs  such  as  The  Taylor  and  the  Mouse,  Jap  Doll,  Ginger- 
bread Man,  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark! 

2.  Clarinet  :"Waltz — Brahms,  Nocturne  in  D  Flat—Chopin 

3.  Waltz  rhythm:  Brahms  and  Schubert  Waltzes  „.  .. 

4.  Contrasting  moods  and  episodes:  Scherzo— (Sc/mft erf,  Narcissus 
— Nevdn,  March  of  the  Dwarfs — Grieg 

5.  Descriptive  Music:  The  Top — Bizet,  Whirlwind — Krantz,  En- 
trance of  the  Little  Fawns — Pierne,  Golliwog's  Cake  Walk — Debussy 

6.  Oriental  music:  Tao-Yin  March  (Chinese),  Processional  and 
Dance  (Japanese)    : 

7.  March:  Trumpeter  and  Drummer — Bizet 

8.  Lullaby:  Cradle  Song — Schubert,  Doll's  Cradle  Song — Bizet 

9.  Suggested  list  for  identification :  Theme  and  Minuet — Haydn; 
Cradle  Song,  Scherzo,  and  Moment  Musicale — Schubert;  Hark!  Hark! 
the  Lark — Schubert. 

Creative  Musio  .  . 

A  continuation  of  creative  music  as  outlined  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  course  of  study  is  advisable.  Use  for  texts,  topics  correlated 
with  the  work  of  the  grade  and  begin  to  lead  the  young  composers 
to  a  keener  consciousness  of  the  factors,  or  features,  in  design,  that 
lead  to  musical  beauty,  grace  and  strength,  or  to  the  lack  of  these. 

EUEHYTHMICS 

In  this  grade  we  seek  through  eurhythmies  to  increase  the  child's 
consciousness  of  the  elements  of  music,  to  extend  his  awareness  of 
the  possibilities  for  their  expression  in  movement,  and  to  further 
strengthen  his  power  of  concentration. 

Children  should  now  learn  to  recognize,  when  heard,  note  values 
in  combination  and  separately;  as  members  of  different  groups  they 
should  execute  two  or  more  rhythms  simultaneously  and  show  phrasing 
by  group  leading  and  conducting. 

The  teacher  should  increase  the  emphasis  upon  shading  and  dynamics 
and  should  provide  much  experience  of  the 

J.S  flj  U  1772  m 

etc.,  without  requiring  recognition  of  them  as  such. 

There  will  soon  appear  a  feeling  for  elementary  form  evidenced 
by  some  change  in  direction  or  type  of  movement  for  succeeding 
phrases  while  the  degire  to  improvize  rhythms  will  grow  in  the  class. 
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Fourth  Year 
GENERAL  MUSIC— VOCAL  : 

Aims  with  Related  Procedure 

Most  of  the  aims  maintained  in  the  three  preceding-  years  are 
still  operative  in  the  fourth  year.  The  aims  following  are  new,  are 
repeated  for  emphasis,  or  are  restated  in  order  that  new  features 
of  procedure  may  be  introduced. 

1.  To  continue  the  development  of  free  and  correct  use  of  the 
voice  in  singing. 

2.  To  continue  developing  pleasure  in  song  as  a  means  of  expression. 
This  means  not  only  rote  songs  but  those  learned  through  the 

medium  of  staff-notation  as  well.  Technical  procedure  must  be  guarded, 
as  explained  under  third  year,  if  pupils  are  to  express  themselves  as 
freely  in  songs  learned  from  the  books,  as  in  rote  songs. 

3.  To  continue  to  develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  do  individually 
what  the  group  does  as  a  whole. 

In  pursuing  this  aim  the  teacher  may  now  wish  occasionally  to 
try  individual  singing  in  connection  with  the  conquest  of  new  music 
instead  of  using  it  solely  as  a  reinforcing  and  confirming  process. 
Two-part  singing  is  normally  introduced  in  this  year,  and  in  such 
case  much  strength  will  be  gained  through  the  use  of  the  individual 
'^'■nging  plan  (see  first  year)  extended  to  include  two  children  at  a 
time,  one  on  each  part. 

4.  To  continue  to  develop  a  response  to  musical  characteristics, 
qualities  and  design. 

This  means  increased  capacity  to  observe  the  characteristic  features 
of  songs  sung,  such  as  recurrences  of  phrases,  and  salient  features 
of  interest  and  expressive  quality ;  these  characteristics  to  be  mentioned 
insofar  as  they  strike  attention  because  of  the  pleasure  they  give 
the  listener. 

5.  Introductory  steps  for  two-part  singing. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
introducing  two-part  singing  in  the  fourth  year  or  later.  Children 
can  readily  accomplish  two-part  singing  even  before  fourth  year.  On 
the  other  hand  the  introduction  of  two  parts  results  in  delaying 
what  may  be  considered  a  normal  development  with  respect  to  the 
elaborateness  and  worth  of  song  material,  freedom  of  release  in  the 
joy  of  singing,  and  progress  in  the  use  of  the  singing  voice.  Per- 
haps these  advantages  are  offset  by  the  superior  training  of  the  ear 
that  results  from  the  introduction  of  the  ehording  or  harmonic  element. 
Free  singing  may  be  promoted  by  continuing  unisonal  songs,  but  aural 
experience  is  certainly  further  enriched  and  refined  by  singing  in 
parts.  Of  course  every  effort  must  be  made  to  conserve  both  values 
in  connection  with  every  form  of  music.  Part-singing  may  best  be 
approached  by  first  ehording  in  two  parts  on  sustained  tones  at 
intervals  of  a  third  or  a  sixth.  Since  all  voices  are  treated  alike,  the 
distribution  of  girls  and  boys  on  a  part  should  be  equal.  The  next 
step  should  be  the  song  itself,  both  parts  being  sung  simultaneously 
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from  the  beginning,  separating  only  to  strengthen  the  weak  spots  in 
the  song,  which  should  be  practiced  again  as  separate  chords  and  then 
practiced  with  the  surrounding  chords  of  the  song  in  which  they  lie. 
Thus  attention  becomes  focused  upon  the  significant  feature,  which 
is  the  combination  of  parts,  instead  of  being  diverted  to  irrevelant 
interests  as  it  might  be  by  practicing  the  parts  separately.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  all  children  receive  equal  experience  in  the  sing- 
ing of  both  parts.  This  is  best  done  by  singing  alternate  parts  on 
alternate  songs. 

6.  Extension  of  ability  to  notate  phrases  dictated  from  songs 
studied,  or  occasionally  unfamiliar  phrases. 

Materiaij  ' 

1.  Books  of  music  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  these  books  to  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  songs  of  high  musical  merit,  some  of  the  more 
worthwhile  of  which  may  be  learned  by  rote. 

2.  Blank  music  paper,  or  writing  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Pitch-pipe,  staff-liner. 

4.  Keyboard  instrument  either  piano  or  organ. 

Evidences  of  Growth  and  Standards  of  Attainment 

1.  Continued  development  of  song-singing  and  extension  of  reper- 
tory ;  this  to  include  the  first  stanza  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

2.  Ability  of  90  per  cent  of  the  pupiLs  to  sing  individually,  freely, 
correctly,  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits,  not  less  than  ten  of  the 
songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

3.  Power  and  skill  to  sing  at  sight  music  appropriate  to  this  year. 

4.  Ability  of  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually 
at  sight  the  material  which  the  class  can  read  as  a  whole. 

5.  Power  that  enables  the  pupils  to  know  by  sound  that  which 
they  know  by  sight,  and  vice  versa. 

6.  Increased  capacity  to  observe  the  characteristic  features  of  songs 
sung,  such  as  recurrences  of  themes,  salient  features  of  interest,  and 
expressive  quality;  these  characteristics  to  be  mentioned  insofar  as 
they  strike  the  attention  because  of  the  pleasure  they  give  the  listener. 

7-.  Power  to  notate  correctly  melodic  fragments  dictated  from  songs 
studied. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICES 

Music  Appreciation 

Continued  hearing  of  good  music  through  the  medium  of  the  piano 
and  phonograph,  with  increased  ability  to  understand  design,  analysis 
of  effects  and  how  they  were  obtained ;  these  always  insofar  as  they 
arrest  attention  because  of  the  pleasure  which  the  listener  receives. 
Here  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  artist  performance  begins  to  come 
to  the  fore  and  children  enjoy  being  part  of  such  audiences.  (See 
sections  on  radio  broadcasts  and  eurhythmies.)  At  this  age  there  may 
be  greater  power  of  carry-over  from  one  lesson  to  the  next  so  that 
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children  may  find  pleasure  in  anticipating  the  continuation  of  a  musical 
experience  through  several  lessons.  Hence  it  might  be  possible  to 
work  out  a  class  project  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music 
or  Scheherazada,  correlating  with  art,  literature,  physical  training 
and  dramatics.  This  type  of  activity  should  not  however  supplant 
the  pleasure  of  quiet  listening. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Extension  of  the  activities  of  the  first  three  grades. 

2.  The  tonal  color  of  the  cello,  trombone,  and  harp  may  be  intro- 
duced and  the  effect  of  such  instrumental  blends  as  that  of  violin, 
flute,  cello  and  harp  enjoyed. 

3.  Individual  comment  on  the  music  heard  should  now  show  keener 
discrimination  (for  example:  if  the  children  heard  Schubert's  Marche 
MUitaire  and  8o;usa's  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  consecutively  with- 
out comment  from  the  teacher,  they  should  discover  that  the  former 
is  played  by  orchestra,  is  uneven  in  tempo,  light  and  joyous,  while 
the  latter  is  played  by  band,  is  even  in  tempo,  stirring  and  martial.) 
Self-expression  in  words,  if  not  overdone,  may  be  as  vital  a  part  of 
the  music  as  of  the  English  period  and  wUl  eliminate  the  comment 
that  every  piece  of  music  is  "pretty". 

4.  The  boyhood  of  Mendelssohn  may  prove  interesting  to  the  fourth 
grade  child. 

Suggested  Selections 

1.  Songs  such  as :  Who  Knows — West,  Fairies — Mendelssohn 

2.  Cello:  The  Swan — Saint  Saens 

3.  Trombone :  The  First  Noel — Traditional 

4.  Violin,  flute,  cello  and  harp :  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn 

5.  Band :  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever — Soma 

6.  Orchestra  :  Marche  Militaire — Schubert 

7.  Polka:  Fairy  Polka— ;S'ttA; 

8.  Expressing  moods:  Shipwreck  from  "Scheherazada" — Bimsky- 
Korsakov;  Dance  of  the  Chinese  Dolls — Bebikow 

9.  Quiet  Listening:  Minuet — Bach,  Andante  from  "Orpheus" — 
Gluck 

10.  Descriptive  and  story  music:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
Scheherazada 

11.  Suggested  list  for  identification  :  Two  themes  from  ' '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream" — Mendelssohn;  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn;  Flight 
of  the  Bumble  Bee — Bimsky  Eorsakov;  Three  themes  from  "Scheher- 
azada"— The  Sultan,  Scheherazada  and  the  Sea  (first  and  last  sec- 
tions of  the  suite) — Bimsky  Eorsakov;  Nutcracker  March — Tschaikow- 
sky;  The  Witch — Tschaikowsky 

Instrumental  Lessons 

Here,  if  not  in  third  year,  is  the  ideal  time  in  which  to  introduce 
the  child  to  the  piano,  violin,  cornet,  etc.  This  is  because  a  musical 
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background  lias  been  formed,  and  because  it  also  marks  the  time 
when  the  child  is  first  becoming  interested  in  his  own  individual  skills 
and  accomplishments.  Here,  however,  instruction  should  be  given  in 
a  group  as  much  las  is  possible  rather  than  individually. 

Schoolroom  Orchestka 

In  fourth  year,  the  schoolroom  orchestra  is  probably  predominantly 
of  toy  orchestra  instrumentation.  Its  repertory  will  therefore  have 
to  be  that  of  the  toy  orchestra,  and  parts  for  any  legitimate  orchestral 
instruments  will  probal)Iy  have  to  be  written  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
players  themselves  after  more  or  less  improvisation  by  the  players. 
Toy  orchestra  parts  are  of  course  still  improvised.  These,  however, 
may  now  be  notated,  aU  of  the  players  cooperating  in  the  writing 
of  each  part  upon  the  blackboard.  These  parts  may  also  be  copied 
by  the  children  and  serve  as  written  parts  for  future  playing.  The 
parts  being  pitchless  do  not  need  a  staff  but  notes  may  be  written 
on  a  single  line.  The  teacher  may  at  times  wish  to  assemble  these 
parts  in  a  complete  score. 

Creative  Music  , 

The  general  plan  as  to  creative  music  may  still  be  followed  with 
the  additional  power  to  analyzing  and  notating  some  of  the  songs 
improvised.  This  has  special  value  in  that  the  child  becomes  involved 
in  a  type  of  musical  study  vastly  more  far-reaching  and  searching 
than  anything  experienced  through  his  more  formal  vocal  and  instru- 
mental instruction.  Because  no  limit  has  been  set  on  their  musical 
thought,  for  them  musical  thinking  is  not  hampered  by  symbols  of 
staff  notation  stepped  down  to  juvenile  analytical  power;  and  yet 
those  symbols  themselves  become  suddenly  intelligible  and  full  of 
meaning  when  they  are  necessary  to  express  a  thought  already  formed 
in  the  mind.  Moreover  those  children  are  also  drawn  into  the  fold 
who  are  not  gifted  enough  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  melody  but  who  are  able  to  write  down  correctly  the 
ideas  of  their  fellow  composers. 

Music  By  Radio  Broadcasts 

Music  on  the  radio,  which  may  become  a  feature  of  the  program 
in  this  year,  should  conform  in  general  to  the  field  of  musical  activity 
as  outlined  through  appreciation.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  the  agency 
for  giving  children  experience  with  excellent  organizations,  soloists, 
instrumentations,  etc. 

Eurhythmics 

The  aims  of  the  preceding  years  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  applying 
to  this  year.  In  addition,  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  further 
the  consciousness  of  space  and  time.  The  child  may  now  recognize 
as  such  the  new  note  values  of  the  previous  year 

J.S  ^  JJ  JTO  JH 

and  4  measure.  He  may  step  rhythms  while  arm-beating  the  measure, 
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and  may  execute  simple  movements  twice  as  fast  or  twice  as  slowly, 
as  an  aid  toward  feeling  space  and  time.  The  power  of  dissociation 
may  be  developed  in  various  forms  of  canon,  two  against  three,  etc. 

From  this  year  on,  any  music  which  is  suggestive  of  movement  may 
be  used  in  addition  to  tlae  improvisation  of  the  teacher,  which  should 
always  be  the  basis  of  the  class  exercise. 

As  the  new  abilities  ripen,  children  will  realize  themes,  using  in 
combination  new  and  old  note  values  and  measures.  They  will  walk 
with  plastic  ease  equal  eighths  against  triplets  which  they  hear  from 
the  piano  and  vice  versa.  Rhythmic  improvisation  will  become  more 
sure  and  confident. 

Fifth  Year 

GENERAL  MUSIC— VOCAL 

Aims  with  Related  Procedure 

1.  To  continue  development  of  free  and  beautiful  singing. 

Even  more  care  of  the  voice  is  needed  here  than  in  the  lower  grades, 
especially  among  those  boys  who  develop  physically  more  rapidly 
than  the  others  of  the  class.  The  light,  free,  "head"  tones  should 
be  retained,  and  caution  taken  against  the  use  of  heavy  chest  tones 
by  those  singing  a  second  part. 

2.  To  develop  power  to  listen  for  musical  beauty  as  well  as  for 
musical  knowledge. 

Though  of  necessity  the  music  program  of  the  upper  grades  in- 
cludes more  factual  knowledge  than  that  of  the  lower  grades,  yet 
the  beauty  and  spontaneity  characteristic  of  rote  singing  must  not 
be  sacrificed.  It  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  be  gained  as  much 
as  possible  through  direct  contact  with  music  rather  than  by  much 
talk  upon  points  of  theory.  Nor  should  the  beauty  of  the  song  ma- 
terial be  smothered  by  new  difficulties  being  presented  in  too  rapid 
succession. 

3.  To  develop  increasing  power  of  eye  and  ear  in  correlation. 

Oral  and  written  dictation  such  as  have  been  described  should  have 
a  large  place  in  the  course  in  connection  with  the  procedure  for 
this  aim. 

4.  To  develop  increased  power  to  sing  at  sight. 

Familiarity  gained  in  the  previous  years  with  many  fundamental 
musical  features  should  enable  the  pupil  to  read  at  sight  with  in- 
creasing proficiency.  Further  development  of  this  power  is  largely 
acquired  through  continued  practice,  although  some  new  and  import- 
ant musical  features  remain  to  be  mastered.  This  mastery  may  be 
effected  through  processes  described  in  connection  with  earlier  years, 
but  individual  singing  as  one  of  these  may  here  again  be  tried  on 
new  material  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  sight  singing. 

5.  To  establish  two-part  singing. 

This  important  task  is  peculiarly  a  responsibility  that  rests  in  the 
fifth  year  program.  In  two-part  singing  the  pupils  are  divided  in- 
discriminately as  to  sex,  both  girls'  and  boys'  voices  being  treated 
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as  equal.  (An  occasional  irregular  voice  may  need  to  be  treated  as 
an  exception.)  Assignments  of  vocal  parts  to  groups  .should  be  re- 
versed from  song  to  song  or  from  week  to  week,  to  give  proper  prac- 
tice to  the  full  vocal  range  of  each  pupil  and  to  develop  in  each 
individual,  independence  in  singing  the  lower  part.  The  alto  should 
be  taken  up  first  in  case  of  a  new  song  that  requires  practice  on 
the  parts  separately,  and  should  be  sung  with  the  lightness  of  voice 
and  movement  characteristic  of  soprano.  But  systematic  effort  should 
be  made,  however,  to  develop  sight  singing  of  two  parts  simultaneously. 

6.  To  develop  increasing  practical  knowledge  of  the  tones  of  the 
chromatic  scale  and  power  to  use  them. 

This  is  secured  as  the  pupils  gain  an  increasingly  wider  field  of 
musical  experience  through  the  singing  of  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
songs  rather  than  by  a  drill  on  the  tones  of  the  scale  apart  from  the 
song.  However  this  does  not  refer  to  the  mastery  through  individual 
singing  and  through  the  use  of  oral  and  written  dictation  of  specific 
tonal  features  abstracted  from  the  songs  in  which  they  were  en- 
countered. 

7.  Extension  of  knowledge  of  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  material  of 
music  appropriate  to  fifth  year. 

As  new  tonal  and  rhythmic  problems  are  met  and  mastered  in  the 
song  material  (graded  as  to  difficulty  for  this  year)  the  pupils  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  musical  understanding  in  a  natural  way.  Instruc- 
tion should  only  begin  when  the  pupils  fail  to  master  one  of  the  new 
features  by  their  own  efforts.  They  should  be  permitted  to  begin  a 
new  song  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  able  to  do  it. 

8.  To  develop  a  fair  degree  of  power  to  sing  unison  songs  at  sight 
with  words,  and  two-part  songs  at  sight  with  syllables. 

The  pupils  have  begun  to  have  a  stronger  feeling  of  tonality  by 
the  time  they  have  sung  the  increasingly  difficult  material  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  and  should  now  be  able  to  sing  most  of  the 
new  songs  at  sight  with  words,  returning  to  the  use  of  syllables  only 
when  they  have  failed  and  then  only  for  the  difficult  passage. 

Material 

1.  Books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  these  to  contain  unison  and 
two-part  songs  for  treble  voices. 

2.  Blank  music  writing  paper  or  music  writing  books  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils. 

.3.    A  key-board  instrument. 
4.    Pitch-pipe,  staff-liner. 

Evidences  op  Growth  and  Standards  op  Attainment 

1.  Continued  development  of  song-singing  and  extension  of  reper- 
tory; this  to  include  the  remaining  stanzas  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 

2.  Ability  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually, 
freely,  correctly  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits  not  less  than  ten 
of  the  songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 
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3.  Power  and  skill  to  sing  at  sight  music  appropriate  to  this  year. 

4.  Ability  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  class  to  sing  individually 
at  sight  the  material  which  the  class  can  sing  as  a  whole. 

5.  Power  that  enables  the  pupils  to  know  by  sound  that  which  they 
know  by  sight,  and  vice  versa. 

6.  Increased  capacity  to  observe  the  characteristic  features  of  songs 
sung  and  music  heard,  such  as  recurrences  of  themes,  salient  features 
of  interest,  and  expressive  quality ;  these  characteristics  to  be  men- 
tioned insofar  as  they  strike  the  attention  because  of  the  pleasure 
they  give  the  listener. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICiES 

Music  Appreciation 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  may  noAv  be  directed  toward  more  definite 
features  of  factual  knowledge  without  serious  danger  of  submerging 
the  appreciational  attitude  in  a  mass  of  factual  details.  In  particular 
the  appreciative  recognition  may  select  the  following  features  when 
they  are  significant  and  integral  factors  in  the  artistic  intention,  or 
when  they  have  assumed  marked  importance  in  the  appreciational 
thought  of  the  pupils. 

1.  Terms  (their  use  in  "polite  conversation"  will  readily  have 
made  their  meaning  plain  to  the  children  without  any  direct  teach- 
ing) :  rhythm,  suite,  oriental,  introduction,  cadenza,  coda,  theme,  opera, 
balance,  contrast,  harmony. 

2.  Three  part  form.  (A  musical  structure  of  three  sections:  first 
theme,  contrasting  theme,  and  recurrence  of  first  theme,  known  as 
A-B-A.) 

Two  part  form  (known  as  A-B.) 

Combination  of  the  two  to  make  compound  form  or  instrumental 
song  form  with  trio. 

3.  The  tonal  effect  of  major  and  minor  modes. 

4.  Contrast  between  pure,  descriptive,  and  story  music. 

5.  Contrast  between  string,  woodwind  and  brass  tone. 

6.  Contrast  between  folk  and  art  songs. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  The  procedure  of  the  earlier  grades  may  now  be  modified  to 
fit  the  advance  in  age.  Each  lesson  need  not  be  a  complete  unit  in 
itself,  but  should  leave  the  children  with  the  feeling  of  accomplishing 
something  toward  the  general  project  under  consideration. 

2.  The  selections  by  Grieg  have  been  chosen  to  acquaint  the  chil- 
dren with  the  expression  of  nationality  in  music  by  utilizing  folk 
material.  The  whole  story  of  Peer  Gynt  is  not  desirable  here. 

3.  The  selections  by  Wagner  have  been  chosen  because  the  work 
in  social  science  centers  around  the  mediaeval  period.  The  story  of 
the  opera  Lohengrin  might  be  assigned  for  supplementary  reading, 
but  the  story  of  Tannbauser  is  not  advisable. 
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4.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  express  in  words  their  reaction  to  chang- 
ing moods  as  brought  out  through  form  and  choice  of  instruments. 

5.  The  children  will  naturally  be  interested  in  such  significant 
facts  regarding  Handel,  Grieg  and  Wagner  as  will  help  to  make  the 
music  more  meaningful. 

Suggested  Selections 

1.  Oboe  :  Andantino — Thonuns 

2.  Har[3sichord  :  Harmonious  Blacksmith — Handel 

3.  Folk  songs :  Sailor  Chanties 

4.  Mood  expressed  in  art  song :  Solve jg 's  Sunshine  Song — Grieg 

5.  Instrumental  song  form  with  trio :  Gavotte — BeetJioven,  Minuet 
— Boccherine 

6.  Pure  music :  Largo,  Pastoral  Symphony — Handel 

7.  Program  music :  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King — Grieg 

8.  String  tone  color:  0  Vermeland,  thou  Lovely — Swedish 

9.  Woodwind  tone  color  and  descriptive  music :  Music  Box — Liadow 

10.  Harmony  in  vocal  music:  Pilgrims'  Chorus — Wagner 

11.  Suggested  list  for  identification :  Largo,  Harmonious  Black- 
smith, Pastoral  Symphony, — Handel;  March  of  the  Dwarfs,  Norwegian 
Dance,  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King,  Solve jg's  Sunshine  Song, 
— Grieg;  Two  themes  from  "Lohengrin,"  Processional  March  and  Pil- 
grims' Chorus  from  "Tannehauser"— Wot/wer. 

Instrumental  Class  Lessons 

In  the  fifth  year  the  number  of  pupils  interested  in  the  study  of 
instruments  will  probably  be  greater,  and  the  interest  doubtless  will 
be  scattered  over  a  wider  range  of  instruments.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  both  tendencies.  The  study  of  more  different 
instruments  is  particularly  to  be  encouraged  because  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils  will  now  enable  them  to  manipulate  instru- 
ments that  earlier  were  beyond  their  reach  or  strength.  A  background 
of  understanding  of  all  instruments  has  now  been  formed,  and  pupils 
will  be  eager  candidates  and  will  probably  be  found  to  undertake  the 
study  of  any  and  all  instruments  that  they  are  physically  able  to 
control. 

The  Schoolroom  Orchestra 

In  Fifth  Year  the  proportion  of  regular  to  toy  orchestra  instru- 
ments will  be  greater.  It  may  be  sufficiently  large,  and  the  players 
be  of  sufficient  capability  to  justify  the  use  of  very  simple  music 
for  beginning  orchestras,  the  added  parts  being  those  for  the  toy 
instruments.  Because  such  music  is  likely,  however,  to  be  of  song- 
like character,  as  explained  earlier,  and  perhaps  be  of  less  import- 
ance musically  than  advanced  toy  orchestra  music,  the  adoption  of 
beginning  orchestra  repertory  should  not  be  precipitate.  The  musical 
and  educational  judgment  of  the  teacher  alone  can  determine  the  best 
course.  Interesting  and  technically  suitable  parts  must  be  provided 
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for  the  legitimate  instruments,  of  course,  in  ease  a  toy  orchestra  reper- 
tory is  still  maintained. 

The  School  Orchestra 

While  pupils  in  lower  grades  may  contribute  to  the  School  Orchestra, 
the  majority  of  players,  in  a  six-year  school,  will  naturally  come  from 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  The  effect  of  instrumental  classes  upon  the 
school  orchestra  and  the  possibilities  in  schools  that  can  produce  only 
an  organization  that  partakes  of  both  the  character  of  an  instrumental 
class  and  of  a  school  orchestra  must  therefore  now  be  studied  anew. 
In  larger  schools  or  in  those  in  which  the  instrumental  study  has 
been  long  and  richly  developed  a  real  school  orchestra  composed  of 
selected  players  and  having  a  balanced  instrumentation  may,  of  course, 
be  formed. 

Creative  Music 

"Where  the  creative  music  has  begun  in  the  lower  grades  and  is 
carried  on  successfully,  the  pupils  should  by  this  time  find  much  real 
joy  in  composing  class  or  school  songs  by  using  tonal  combinations 
which  they  have  experienced  in  their  songs  or  which  they  have  dis- 
covered themselves.  Such  events  as  Thanl^sgiving,  Hallowe'en, 
Christmas,  etc.,  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  com- 
pose appropriate  program  songs.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  want  to 
work  out  their  melodies  at  home  and  sing  or  play  them  for  their  class. 

Music  By  Radio  Broadcasts 

No  significant  addition  can  be  made  to  Avhat  was  said  on  this  topic 
in  the  outline  for  Fourth  Year.  The  particular  interest  that  pupils 
now  begin  to  acquire  in  orchestral  instruments  may  give  special  im- 
portance to  orchestral  broadcasts. 

Eurhythmics 

The  new  intention  in  this  year  is  to  increase  alertness  and  rapidity 
of  reaction  by  exercises  which  incorporate  the  native  interest  in  com- 
petition and  skill  which  is  unmistakable  during  this  period. 

Some  of  the  activities  which  are  contributory  are :  inhibition  exer- 
cises with  several  commands,  group  exercises  and  syncopation  by  push- 
ing and  pulling,  or  any  plastic  form,  without  analysis.  Musical  phrases 
including  changes  in  measure  may  now  be  given,  binary  and  ternary 
patterns  may  be  introduced,  and  rests  may  be  realized  as  interrupted 
movement. 

There  will  result  a  power  to  perform  syncopated  rhythms  and  chang- 
ing measures,  right  reaction  to  simple  and  compound  time,  the  ability 
to  step  a  measure  to  two  while  arm  beating  three,  or  vice  versa  while 
the  pianist  improvises  three  in  one  hand  and  two  in  the  other.  Im- 
provization  will  begin  to  show  less  evident  pattern  combinations. 

Sixth  Year 
GENERAL  MUSIC— VOCAL 

Aims  with  Related  Procedure 

Aims  1,  2,  3,  and  4  under  Fifth  Year  are  equally  applicable  in 
Sixth  Year.   Additional  aims  are: 
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5.  To  complete  the  technique  of  two-part  singing  and  to  begin  the 
development  of  three-part,  treble-voice  singing. 

The  principal  processes  in  beginning  three-part  singing  are  strictly 
comparable  to  those  in  beginning  two-part  singing  as  described  in  the 
fifth  year.  Specifically,  chording,  now  in  combination,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning preferably  on  the  principal  triads,  is  recommended.  Further, 
in  approaching  three-part  songs,  chord  practice  on  chord  successions 
found  in  the  song  may  well  precede  an  attempt  to  sing  the  three-parts 
simultaneously  in  rhythm.  These  chord  successions  may  either  be  ab- 
stract and  placed  on  the  blackboard,  or  may  be  read  from  the  book 
merely  as  a  succession  of  chords  instead  of  rhythmically  moving  parts. 

In  the  sixth  grade  class,  composed  of  pupils  of  normal  age  and 
physical  development,  almost  all  voices  of  both  girls  and  boys  may  still 
be  loosely  classified  as  treble  and  will  be  found  to  have  a  range  that 
embraces  all  tones  of  all  three  treble-voice  parts.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  say  that  it  would  be  vocally  advisable  for  every  pupil  to  sing 
continually  through  such  wide  range.  Moreover,  there  may  be  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  children,  according  to  local  conditions, 
who  wholly  lack  some  part  of  this  collective  range.  Such  will  certainly 
be  the  ease  in  classes  that  contain  retarded  pupils. 

In  assigning  voice  parts  the  instructor  must  take  care  to  discover 
and  classify  properly  the  limited  and  unusual  voices.  All  the  re- 
maining pupils  may  be  classified  together  as  treble  voices  and  be 
assigned  to  one  part  on  one  song  and  to  another  part  on  another  song. 
Such  alternation  should  give  each  individual  of  this  group  equal  prac- 
tice on  all  three  parts.  Wisely  administered,  this  process  will  do  no 
injury  to  any  of  the  voices  and  will  add  to  the  general  musical  strength 
of  the  pupils. 

6.  Development  of  more  secure  knowledge  and  increased  power  in 
connection  with  chromatic  tones,  minor  mode,  and  other  features  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  extension  of  power  to  new  tonal  and  rhythmic 
features  such  as  modulations. 

The  processes  by  which  mastery  of  musical  features  may  be  gained 
has  been  repeatedly  described.  The  essentials  of  the  process  may  be 
summarized  as  (a)  creation  of  clear  and  correct  aural  imagery  in  the 
pupil  by  proper  exemplification  of  the  tonal  effect;  (b)  association  of 
the  tonal  effect  with  the  notational  symbols;  (c)  strengthening  of  re- 
tention in  memory  through  repetition  gained  by  individual  singing; 
(d)  testing  and  confirming  aural  and  visual  knowledge  for  all  indi- 
viduals by  means  of  written  dictation. 

7.  To  develop  a  fair  degree  of  power  to  sing  two-part  songs  at 
sight  with  words  and  three-part  songs  at  sight  with  syllables. 

A  very  important  aid  toward  development  of  this  power  is  the  use 
of  individual  singing,  involving  all  pupils  in  the  room  on  alternate 
phrases,  motives,  or  measures  of  songs  that  are  in  process  of  study. 
Individual  singing  will  now  of  course  be  extended,  as  described  in 
Fourth  Year,  to  two  pupils  at  a  time  in  duet  (for  two-part  songs) 
and  three  pupils  at  a  time  in  trio  (for  three-part  songs).  The  routine 
for  this  differs  from  that  described  in  our  outline  for  First  Year  only 
in  requiring  that  the  last  pupil  in  each  of  two  or  of  three  rows,  rep- 
resenting the  various  parts,  instead  of  the  last  child  in  a  single  row 
only,  sing  at  once. 
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Materials 

1.  Books  of  music  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils;  these  to  contain  uni- 
son and  two-part  treble-voice  material,  and  material  for  three  parts, 
treble  voices.  Some  of  the  unison  songs  should  be  somewhat  elaborate 
and  important,  to  the  end  that  expressional  freedom  in  larger  vocal 
pieces  may  be  gained. 

2.  Blank  music  paper  or  music  writing  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils. 

3.  A  keyboard  instrument,  well  tuned. 

4.  A  pitch-pipe  and  staff-liner. 

Evidence  op  Growth  and  Standards  op  Attainment 

1.  Ability  to  sing  well,  with  enjoyment,  at  least  30  unison,  two-part 
and  three-part  songs,  some  of  which  shall  be  memorized. 

2.  Ability  of  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually,  freely, 
correctly  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits  not  less  than  ten  of  the 
songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

3.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight,  using  words,  a  unison  or  a  two-part 
song  of  hymn-tune  grade ;  or,  using  syllables,  and  the  easiest  three-part 
songs ;  these  to  be  in  any  key ;  to  include  any  of  the  measures  and 
rhythms  in  ordinary  use ;  to  contain  accidental  signs  and  tones  easily 
introduced ;  and  in  general  to  be  of  the  grade  of  folk  songs  such  as 
The  Minstrel  Boy. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  major  and  minor  keys  and  their  signatures. 

5.  Ability  of  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually 
at  sight  music  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

6.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  design  in  songs  sung  and 
music  heard. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTISES 

Music  Appreciation 

The  attempt  should  be  made  this  year  to  tie  up  the  various  elements 
which  have  been  presented  psychologically  in  a  more  logical  form  for 
the  children  to  carry  with  them  over  into  the  junior  high  school. 
Drill  sould  be  avoided  however ;  joy  in  listening  should  now  as  ever  be 
the  prime  consideration.  As  the  children  advance  in  maturity^  they 
will  probably  feel  less  and  less  inspired  to  respond  to  music  physically 
so  that  more  attention  can  be  given  to  oral  and  written  comments  on 
music  heard  both  in  class,  on  the  radio,  and  in  outside  concerts. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Class  may  discover  and  identify  several  new  instruments  which 
play  prominent  parts  in  selections  heard  this  year:  English  horn, 
viola,  piccolo.  ■  .  . 

2.  Although  all  instruments  of  the  symphony  orchestra  have  not 
been  specifically  introduced,  pupils  will  enjoy  grouping  the  instrii- 
inents  so  far  studied  into  their  proper  families, 
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3.  Early  American  folk  dances  have  been  suggested  for  correlation 
with  the  social  science  program. 

4.  The  main  features  of  the  rondo  form  may  be  observed. 

5.  Wliile  sonata  form  is  probably  too  abstract  for  the  sixth  grade 
child  to  master,  he  can  observe  the  main  features  of  the  sonata  form 
concretely  worked  out  in  the  concert  overture.  Hence  the  following 
terms  are  necessary:  overture,  statement  of  themes,  conflict,  restate- 
ment. 

6.  Contrast  between  nationality  expressed  in  folk  music  and  in 
composed  music  may  be  noted. 

7.  Beethoven,  Gounod  and  Humperdinck  may  be  especially  stressed 
this  year. 

Suggested  Selections 

1.  Viola  and  English  horn :  In  the  Village — Ivanov 

2.  Piccolo:  Badinage — Herbert 

3.  American  folk :  Quadrille,  Virginia  Reel 

4.  Rondo :  Gypsy  Rondo — Haydn,  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette 
— Gounod 

5.  Men's  Voices :  Soldiers'  Chorus — Goxmod 

6.  Overture:  Hansel  and  Gretel — Hxmiperdinch,  Egmont — Beet- 
hoven 

7.  Folk  opera:  Hansel  and  Gretel  (as  complete  as  time  permits) 
— Humperdinck 

8.  Program  expressed  through  form  :  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette 
— Gounod 

9.  Suggested  list  for  identification :  Minuet  in  G,  Egmont  Over- 
ture— Beethoven ;  Mirror  Dance,  Soldiers'  Chorus,  Funeral  March  of 
a  Marionette — Gounod;  Two  themes  from  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  and 
the  Overture — Humperdinck. 

Instrumental  Class  Lessons 

See  preceding  years  (the  growth  of  pupils  now  further  extends  the 
list  of  unusual  instruments  that  may  appropriately  be  studied). 

The  Schoolroom  Orchestra 

The  suggestions  given  under  this  topic  in  connection  with  the  outline 
of  Fifth  Year  still  apply.  In  particular,  effort  must  be  made  to  dignify 
the  instrumentation  in  ways  suggested  for  the  Fifth  Year. 

The  School  Orchestra 

See  discussion  of  this  topic  under  Fifth  Year. 

Creative  Music 

A  very  significant  extension  of  creative  effort  is  likely  to  become 
manifest  in  this  year.  Due  to  continued  experience  in  part-singing,  the 
pupils  will  almost  certainly  begin  to  hear  in  imagination,  and  wish 
to  compose,  additional  parts  to  the  melody.  Again  at  this  point  the 
teacher  must  not  try  to  teach  them  how  to  write  a  second  part.   If  she 
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does  so,  the  result  will  be  long,  saccharine  successions  of  thirds  and 
sixths.  Left  to  themselves,  the  pupils  are  more  likely  to  write  counter- 
melodies  of  the  nature  of  a  slow  cantus  firmas  which  may  lie  at  times 
below  or  at  times  above  the  more  swiftly  moving  melody. 

Music  By  Kadio  Broadcasts 

The  power  of  the  pupils  to  attend  to  and  integrate  longer  composi- 
tions enables  them  in  this  year  to  appropriate  a  larger  amount  of  the 
program  material  characteristic  of  the  best  radio  broadcasts.  Their 
grasp  is  further  aided  by  their  increased  knowledge  and  discrimination 
with  respect  to  orchestral  instruments,  and  their  greater  ability  to  sense 
and  respond  to  the  moods  expressed  by  good  music. 

EtJRHYTHMICS 

During  this  year  special  stress  should  be  given  to  the  plastic  aspect 
of  music.  All  phases  of  the  work  of  previous  years  should  be  reviewed 
with  particular  attention  to  polish  and  form.  Canon,  syncopation, 
diminution,  augmentation,  unequal  beats,  six-eight  and  three-four 
time  may  be  analyzed,  while  much  experience  may  be  supplied  in 
rhythmic  and  expressive  accents  and  polyrhythms. 

There  will  be  more  complete  coordination  of  mind  and  body  result- 
ing in  increased  rapidity  of  realization  and  response.  Mastery  of 
simple  rhythmic  elements  in  combination,  with  and  without  arm  beats, 
will  be  more  evident.  Consciousness  of  the  simple  music  forms  as 
A-B-A,  Rondo,  Canon,  will  be  apparent  in  the  ability  to  translate  these 
forms  into  plastic  movements.  Perhaps  the  attainment  most  signifi- 
cant to  music  development  is  the  power  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
creation  of  rhythmic  phrases.  .  ,  ■  . 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years* 
GENERAL  MUSIC— VOCAL 

In  a  single  class  the  music  work  may  be  presented  in  a  more  de- 
tailed manner  than  in  a  mass  group.  During  the  first  six  years  of 
school,  technical  knowledge  and  skill  have  been  persistently  applied  to 
the  mastery  of  the  songs  considered  as  appropriate  for  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  pupils  at  various  stages.  If  such  application  to  music  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  be  dropped  in  the  junior  high  school 
years  the  knowledge  and  skill  gradually  perish  through  disuse  and  the 
twelfth  grade  student  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  outside  instruction 
is  less  sure  of  his  musical  facts  than  the  sixth  grade  pupil. 

In  order  to  develop  knowledge  and  reading  ability  so  that  they  may 
become  permanent  possessions,  the  processes  of  instruction  followed  in 
the  sixth  grade  should  not  be  abrtiptly  dropped  in  years  7  and  8. 
By  restricting  music  classes  to  groups  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  and  by 
restricting  technical  study  sharply  to  technical  difficulties  encountered 
in  learning  songs  that  are  studied  primarily  and  essentially  as  pieces 
of  music  appropriate  for  group  singing,  the  dangers  of  technical  weak- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  of  social  and  musical  aridity  on  the  other, 
will  be  avoided. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  period  will  be  devoted  to  part  singing. 
In  a  small  group  of  35  or  40  pupils  more  material  will  be  covered  than 
in  the  time  alloted  to  mass  chorus  period. 


•  AppUes  primarily  to  8-4  plan  of  organization. 
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Written  Tonal  Dictation 

"Written  Tonal  Dictation  is  a  continuance  of  work  done  in  the  lower 
grades.  Music  writing  paper  should  be  used  and  phrases  embodying 
technical  problems  from  songs  previously  learned  should  be  selected. 
The  teacher  need  not  mark  the  papers  for  each  lesson.  These  should 
usually  be  marked  by  other  pupils  and  occasionally  marked  by  the 
teacher  in  order  that  he  may  cheek  up  on  results. 

Elementary  Theory 

The  theoretical  problems  to  be  presented  will  be  found  in  the  songs 
listed  for  the  grade.  Term  objectives  will  also  be  used,  the  material 
for  which  will  be  confirmative  of  the  problems  in  tone,  time,  and  theory 
which  have  been  introduced  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6.  Constant  review 
will  fix  the  information  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Scales  are  to  be 
written  and  keys  named  by  number  of  sharps  and  flats  in  signature. 
After  writing  the  notes  of  a  scale,  each  note  is  to  have  its  syllable 
name,  then  number,  then  letter  name  placed  under  it,  i.  e. : 
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Single  Class  Instruction.  (Suggested  program  for  a  45-minute 
period) : 

Lesson  Program 

I.  Vocalizes — Vocal  exercises  or  a  unison  song 

II.  Sight  Singing — Part  work 

Use  material  suited  to  the  grade.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  individual  singing,  small  group  singing,  the  changing  voice, 
design  and  tone,  and  interpretation. 

III.  Written  Dictation  (Use  music  writing  paper) 

Single  phrases  of  the  melody  part  of  songs  previously  learned 
will  furnish  the  material  for  this  work. 

IV.  Theory 

Present  the  theoretical  problems  encountered  and  term  objec- 
tives which  follow. 

V.  Music  Appreciation 

An  outline  and  illustrative  material  follow: 

Term  Objectives  in  Theory 

7th  Year — First  Semester 

Eeview  staff,  G  clef,  pitch  names,  key  signatures,  Latin  syllables- 
diatonic  and  chromatic ;  teach  the  great  staff ;  review  notes,  rests, 
accidentals,  bar,  double  bar,  brace,  repeat,  fermata,  p,  pp,  mp,  f,  ff,  mt, 
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accent,  tie,  slur,  crescendo,  decrescendo,  diminuendo,  rallentando,  a 
tempo,  fine,  allegro,  andante,  adagio,  animate,  da  capo,  dal  segno,  meno 
mosso,  piu,  etc. 

Scales— Major— C,  G,  P,  D,  B  Flat,  A,  E  Flat,  E,  A  Flat  (One 
every  two  weeks). 

7th  Year — Second  Semester 

Review  the  previously  learned  terms,  add :  tenuto,  allegretto,  soste- 
nuto,  staccato,  ad  libitum,  mareato,  moderato,  stringendo,  triplet. 

Discuss  the  notation  of  the  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bass  parts. 

Scales :  Write  the  nine  familiar  major  scales  in  both  G  and  F  clef. 
(1)  In  notation  (without  signature,  u.sing  accidentals).  (2)  In  signa- 
ture. The  great  statf  taught  in  7a  will  show  positions  of  notes  in  the 
two  staves,  i.  e. : 


2X 


8th  Year — First  Semester 

Review  previously  learned  terms,  add:  grazioso,  dolce,  sempre,  con 
spirito,  8va  (super  octave)  con  brio,  cantabile,  expressive,  vivace, 
terminology  of  forms  and  styles. 

Scales:  Teach  the  relative  minors  (normal  form)  of  the  9  familiar 
keys — use  the  G  and  F  clefs,  {la,  ti,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  so,  la  of  the  signa- 
ture) as  follows: 

(1)  In  notation  (without  signature,  using  accidentals) 

(2)  In  signature,  show  the  positions  of  la. 


8th  Year — Second  Semester 

Review  terms  previously  learned  (see  7A,  7B,  8A  lists)  add:  slen- 
tando,  poco,  tranquillo,  andantino,  vivo,  maestoso,  lento— forms  and 
styles. 

Scales:  Teach  the  relative  minors  (harmonic  and  melodic  forms) 
of  the  9  familiar  major  scales — use  G  and  F  clefs,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  notation 

(2)  In  signature 

Review  all  major  and  relative  minor  signatures  previously  taught — 
use  G  clef.  One  scale  each  week. 

Paet  Singing 

Three  and  four  part  a  cappella  sight  singing  should  obtain  wherever 
possible.  When  such  capability  is  not  present  a  more  rudimentary 
approach  may  become  necessary.  Such  an  approach  is  outlined  below. 
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The  suggested  procedure  given  below  is  for  the  presentation  of  four 
part  music  for  first  soprano,  second  soprano,  alto  or  alto-tenor,  and 
baritone.  The  voice  parts  are  designated  as  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  in  order  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  names  of  the  traditional 
voice  parts.  The  suggested  plan  may  be  modified  for  three  part  sing- 
ing by  the  elimination  of  the  tenor  or  bass  part.  Part  singing  in  the 
junior  high  school  should  never  be  attempted  by  all  singing  a  single 
part  in  unison  unless  one  other  part  is  played  on  the  piano  at  the 
same  time.  Two-part  songs  should  be  developed  with  words  if  pos- 
sible and  always  so  when  the  music  is  of  a  contrapuntal  nature. 

Suggested  Procedure 

1.  Individual  pupils  read  the  text  with  expression. 

2.  Discuss  facts  of  notation. 

3.  The  teacher  should  play  the  full  vocal  score. 

4.  Pupils  scan  the  text  of  soprano  part. 

5.  Establish  tonality  and  direct  the  entire  class  to  sing  as  follows : 

A.  Entire  class  sight  read  the  bass  part  with  Latin  syllables, 
while  the  teacher  sings  or  plays  the  soprano  part. 

B.  The  boys  assigned  to  the  bass  part  sing  words  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  sing  syllables.  The  teacher  is  to  sing  or 
play  the  soprano  part  while  class  sings. 

C.  The  basses  sing  their  part  with  syllables.  The  rest  of  the 
class  sight  read  the  tenor  part  with  syllables. 

D.  The  boys  assigned  to  the  tenor  part  sing  words  supported 
by  the  girls  who  sing  the  syllables  of  the  same  part,  all 
against  the  bass  with  syllables. 

E.  Basses  and  tenore  sing  their  parts  with  syllables  while  the 
girls  sight  read  the  alto  part  with  syllables. 

F.  The  girls  assigned  to  the  alto  part  sing  words  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  girls  who  sing  syllables,  while  the  boys  con- 
tinue with  bass  and  tenor  syllables. 

G.  The  basses,  tenors,  and  altos  sing  their  parts  with  syllables 
while  the  remaining  girls  sight  read  the  soprano  part  with 
syllables  or  words. 

H.  The  entire  group  has  now  sung  the  song  in  four  parts  with 
syllables.  Sing  the  section  developed  by  syllables,  from 
memory  if  possible. 

I.  Sing  the  song  or  section  of  the  song  learned  in  parts  with 

loo  and  then  words  of  the  first  and  other  verses. 
The  interpretation  should  be  stressed  throughout.  When 
the  parts  are  being  learned,  the  class  should  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  dynamics,  tempo,  and  tone  in  order  that  the  part 
experience  may  be  made  as  rich  and  colorful  as  possible. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICES 

Contributing  and  enriching  practices  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  years  in  the  Junior  High 
School  Course  of  Study  which  follows. 


PART  III 


Music  Education  In  The  Junior  High  School 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  PROGRAM  herein  outlined  for  music  in  the  junior  high  school 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  as  compared  with  music  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  school,  the  junior 
high  school  regards  the  pupils  as  infant  adults  rather  than  as  adult 
infants.  Inasmuch  as  the  child  does  not,  however,  become  a  man  over- 
night, and  also  because  basic  musical  knowledge  can  never  be  aban- 
doned but  must  be  continuously  developed,  the  present  program  still 
provides  for  continuation  of  processes  familiar  in  the  firet  six  years. 
Mainly,  however,  the  program  emphasizes  the  introduction  of  forms 
of  study  and  practice  that  will  characterize  the  student's  later  life. 

Applied  to  music,  the  fact  that  the  social  sense  effloresces  at  the 
junior  high  school  age  suggests  that  the  time  for  more  chorus  practice, 
as  contrasted  with  the  greater  emphasis  given  sight-singing  practice 
in  the  preceding  years,  is  at  hand.  The  change  is  not  abrupt,  and 
division  of  pupils  into  small  groups,  especially  in  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  is  still  imperatively  needed,  in  order  that  the  necessary  care 
and  guidance  of  individual  voices  during  the  period  of  mutation  may 
be  given,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  other  forms  of  definite  instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  social  atmosphere  changes,  and  the  new  effort, 
in  comparison,  holds  more  of  the  feeling  of  cooperation  in  produc- 
ing music  and  less  of  the  feeling  of  individual  efforts  in  mastering 
the  technicalities  of  music.  The  songs,  too,  should  be  longer,  more 
mature  in  both  word  and  music  content,  and  deal  more  with  human 
relationships  as  found  in  the  home,  the  nation,  in  situations  that  arise 
out  of  innumerable  and  varied  human  contacts.  Also  the  attraction 
of  organizations  such  as  special  chorus  groups,  glee  clubs,  music  clubs, 
orchestras  and  bands  is  now  much  greater  than  before,  and  these,  far 
from  needing  encouragement,  will  almost  require  positive  discourage- 
ment for  their  suppression;  so  that  the  most  indifferent  teacher  may 
easily  win  considerable  success  with  such  groups,  and  untold  possibili- 
ties are  open  to  the  capable  and  enthusiastic  teacher. 

Springing  out  of  the  development  of  the  social  sense  there  comes  a 
vast  quickening  of  emotional  sensitivity.  The  restless  emotions  of  the 
adolescent,  like  all  emotion,  compel  to  action;  but  uncontrolled,  unco- 
ordinated, they  may  drive  the  individual  into  wayward  paths  quite  as 
readily  as  they  may  lead  him  to  undreamed  heights. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  stage  of  emotional  life  that  music  can 
play  a  part  of  untold  value.  Given  no  safe  and  guarded  channels  for 
its  expression,  the  emotional  nature  of  the  adolescent  is  likely  to  exhibit 
an  unstable,  wayward  tendency.  Music,  by  virtue  of  rhythm,  the  social 
organization  necessary  to  its  expression,  its  beautifully  ordered  form, 
and  the  purity  of  its  emotional  range,  legalizes  and  canalizes  emotional 
expression,  so  to  speak.  Through  it  feeling  can  at  once  vent  itself  and 
find  itself  purified  and  ennobled.  Some  instinct  must  inform  the 
adolescent  of  its  usefulness  to  him,  for  at  no  other  place  in  the  school 
system  do  we  find  so  general  and  ardent  a  tendency  toward  aU  forms 
of  musical  expression. 
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Another  characteristic  at  this  period  is  an  increased  tendency  on  the 
part  of  pupils  toward  manipulative,  constructive,  mechanistic  effort. 
Coupled  with  the  attractions  of  music  as  a  channel  for  the  affective 
impulses,  this  tendency  probably  accounts  for  the  desire  that  junior 
high  school  students  have  to  take  up  and  learn  musical  instruments. 
If  sufficient  instruments  can  be  provided,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  orches- 
tras and  bands  in  alinost  any  quantity  may  readily  be  developed. 

The  disposition  to  arrange  knowledge  schematically  is  also  aug- 
mented at  the  junior  high  school  period.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  sensory  powers  are  still  very  active  and  that  orderly  tonal  proce- 
dure has  a  very  great  appeal,  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  study  of  harmony  in  the  ninth  year  might  possibly  be  appropriate. 

If  the  emotions  of  life  spring  from  human  relationships,  the  emo- 
tions that  throb  through  the  music  of  opera,  and  that  speak  through 
highly  emotional  and  programmatic  music,  become  germane  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  pupils  at  junior  high  school  age.  Before  this  time  the 
child  is  comparatively  untroubled  of  earth.  It  is  that  quality  of  free- 
dom from  human  turmoil  that  gives  the  boy  choir  singer  his  celestial 
quality.  Being  untroubled  by  turbulent  human  emotions  he  sings,  like 
an  angel,  for  the  pure  joy  of  song,  for  the  sake  of  a  beauty  that  is 
unvexed  by  memories  of  personal  feeling.  So  long  as  he  is  in  that 
childlike  stage,  the  music  of  pure  beauty  may  satisfy  him.  But  at  the 
time  of  adolescence  the  music  that  speaks  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
earth  will  hold  greater  meaning,  and  this  thought  should  be  reflected 
in  types  of  composition  introduced  into  the  courses  in  music  appre- 
ciation. 

One  last  phase  of  educational  theory  with  respect  to  the  junior  high 
school  remains  to  be  spoken  of.  It  bears  upon  practice,  upon  the 
course  of  study,  in  each  of  the  three  years  and  through  the  junior  high 
school  as  a  whole. 

The  junior  high  school  period  is  a  sorting,  classifying  one.  Through- 
out the  six  years  below  all  children  take  the  same  subjects,  but  sooner 
or  later  opportunities  for  divergence  into  separate  paths  must  be 
created.  The  course  herein  outlined  provides  for  individual  differences 
by  offering  a  wide  range  of  branches  of  music  and  giving  opportunity 
for  elections  to  the  greatest  extent  made  possible  by  the  general  or- 
ganization of  the  school. 

General  Aims 

1.  To  develop  a  deep  interest  in  good  music,  craft  pride  in  skills, 
and  attitudes  of  appreciation  and  discrimination  toward  part  singing, 
vocal  tone,  literature  of  music  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  elementary 
theory,  and  creative  activity. 

2.  To  afford  special  opportunities  for  glee  club,  orchestra,  band, 
instrumental  class  instruction,  and  advanced  work  in  theory  and 
appreciation. 

OuTUNE  OP  Courses 

1.  Required  Courses :  ' 
General  music 

7th  and  8th  Tears  ..90  to  120  minutes  weekly  ■  ■ 
9th  Year   45  to    50  minutes  weekly 
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;  2.  Elective  Courses  :• 

Vocal  ensemble   

Instrumental  ensemble  . . . 

Elementary  Theory   

Appreciation  of  Music  . . . 
Applied  Music  ^udy** 

3.  Suggested  Music  Activities : 

Occasional  Glee  Clubs  Appreciation  Club 

Occasional  Instrumental  Clubs       General  Music  Club 
Operetta  Club  Chamber  Music  Club 

Piano  Club  Composition  Club 

~  Bugle  or  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 

Assembly 

The  part-music  prepared  in  all  single  class  and  choral  groups  should 
function  in  assembly  group  singing  in  the  auditorium  or  assembly 
room.  The  pupils  are  to  be  seated  according  to  classification  of  voice 
and  time  given  for  the  proper  development  of  accurate,  well  balanced, 
interpretative  part — singing  of  good  music.  One  full  period  per  week 
should  be  devoted  to  choral  singing  in  the  assembly. 

The  music  selected  must  be  adapted  to  the  narrow  ranges  of  the 
soprano,  second  soprano,  alto  or  alto-tenor,  and  baritone  voices  of  the 
pupils. 

General  Music — ^Vocal 

Ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes,  preferably  in  two  per- 
iods, is  suggested  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  A  minimum  of 
one  period  of  forty  to  sixty  minutes  is  suggested  for  the  ninth  year. 
One  period  of  single  class  instruction  in  years  7  and  8  should  be  de- 
voted to  general  music  including  part-singing,  music  reading,  oral 
and  written  dictation,  individual  care  and  classificaton  of  the  changing 
voice,  and  current  theoretical  training.  The  second  period  in  years 
7  and  8,  (classes  in  either  year  may  be  single  or  combined),  should  be 
devoted  to  cultural  part-singing  and  music  appreciation. 

The  work  in  the  ninth  year  should  include  cultural  part-singing  and 
appreciation  classes  of  a  similar  year  or  term  may  be  combined  for 
this  work. 

Evidences  op  Growth  and  Standards  of  Attainment 
General  Music 

1.  Ability  to  sing  well,  with  enjoyment,  at  least  30  three-part  and 
four-part  songs  in  the  7th  and  8th  years,  and  thirty  four-part  songs  in 
the  9th  year,  some  of  which  shall  be  memorized. 

2.  Ability  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually,  freely, 
correctly,  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits,  not  less  than  ten  of  the 
songs  sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

•  Credit  for  music  courses  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  credit  for  other  subjects. 
••  On  page  114  is  to  be  found  a  detailed  statement  relative  to  music  talten  outside 
of  school.  This  should  include  at  least  one  music  lesson  of  thirty  minutes  weelcly; 
a  minimum  of  five  hours'  practice  weekly ;  and  the  pupil  should  be  taking  one  elec- 
tive course  in  music  at  the  same  time.  The  program  of  applied  music  may  also 
include  instrumental  classes  in  piano,  violin,  brass  instruments,  reed  Instruments, 
violoncello,  bass-viol  and  other  instruments  of  the  symphonic  orchestra  and  coi^cerl; 
band,  as  well  as  Voice  Culture  clagseg. 


Years  Periods 

7,  8,  9  2—5 

7,  8,  9  2—5 

9  4—5 

9  2—5 
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3.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight,  using  words,  three-part  songs  in  the  7th 
and  8th  years,  and  fonr^part  songs  in  the  9th  year,  of  hymn-tune 
grade;  these  to  be  in  any  key;  to  include  signs  and  tones  easily  in- 
troduced ;  and  in  general  to  be  of  the  grade  of  folk  songs  such  as  the 
Minstrel  Boy. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize,  spell,  and  write  at  least  nine  major  scales 
and  their  related  minor  scales,  and  their  signatures ;  and  to  understand 
elementary  facts  of  notation  and  terminology. 

5.  Ability  to  appreciate  the  content  and  charm  of  design  of  songs 
sung  and  music  heard. 

Vocal  Ensemble  (Glee  Clubs) 

1.  The  vocal  groups  should  have  the  ability  to  sight  read  three  and 
four-part  music  of  average  difficulty,  with  proper  attitude  toward  tone, 
intonation,  balance,  and  phrasing. 

2.  The  individual  singers  should  have  the  ability  to  sing,  accept- 
ably, solos  within  their  vocal  range  and  capacity. 

Instrumental  Ensemble  (Orchestra,  Band) 

1.  The  instruments  should  be  played  in  the  manner  of  their  solo 
capacities,  the  ideals  of  chamber  music  and  refined  treatment  of  each 
part  in  a  symphony  orchestra  (or  concert  band)  being  ever  kept  in 
mind, 

2.  Some  of  the  music  played  should  be  of  medium  difficulty  and 
all  of  the  music  should  be  of  at  least  third  year  in  difficulty. 

3.  The  players  of  each  choir  of  instruments  should  have  the  ability 
to  play,  individually,  the  music  played  by  the  whole  group. 

CONTRIBUTING  AND  ENRICHING  PRACTICES 

Music  Appreciation 

General  Aims  and  Objectives 

(For  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years) 

1.  To  help  the  child  to  find  increased  joy  and  finer  emotional  en- 
richment through  hearing  great  music. 

2.  To  increase  the  power  of  discrimination  between  good  and  in- 
ferior music. 

3.  To  comprehend  music  intellectually  through  the  study  of  it  as 
an  art  form. 

4.  To  integrate  the  various  elements  presented  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  to  apply  these  elements  in  the  analysis  of  larger  musical 
forms. 

5.  To  lead  the  child  to  understand  music  heard  in  the  light  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  written,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  place  un- 
familiar compositions  heard  in  either  the  classic,  romantic,  modern 
or  late-modern  periods,  thus  linking  the  development  of  art  with  his- 
tory. 
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6.  To  give  the  child  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  other  races 
and  nations  through  their  music. 

7.  To  encourage  the  child  to  venture  further  into  the  field  of 
great  music  either  alone  or  through  school  courses. 

Seventh  Year 

First  Semester  Outline  and  Exemplary  Instructional  Material : 

1.  Elements  of  music — 

Rhythm :  March — Sousa 

Melody  :  Londonderry  Air — Irish  Folk 

Harmony :    Intermezzo    from    ' '  Cavalleria    Rusticana, ' ' — 
Mascagni 

Drill  in  determining  the  dominant  element:  familiar  folk  songs 

2.  Basic  rhythms — 

March  rhythm :  March  of  the  Caucasian — Iwanov 
Lullaby  rhythm :  Venetian  Love  Song — Nevin 
Western  dance :  Blue  Danube  Waltz — SU'auss 
Oriental  dance:  Prince  Igor  Dance — Borodin 

3.  What  constitutes  a  good  melody — 

Simple  form,  singable :  Ash  Grove — Welsh  folk. 

4.  Simple  form  in  old-time  dance — ■ 

Three-part  song  form  with  trio :  Minuet  in  G — Paderewski 

5.  Rondo  form  and  its  derivation :    Amaryllis — French 

6.  Form  in  a  beautiful  melody — 

Extended  rondo;  lElitr'  Act  from  "Rosamunde" — Schubert 

7.  Color  in  instrumental  music:  contrasting  families  (including 
seating  arrangement  in  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Instruments  of  the  orchestra 

New:  strinop  bass,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon,  contra-bassoon, 

French  horn,  tuba. 
String  Quartet:    Theme  and  Variations  from  "Emperor 

Quartet" — Haydn. 
Symphony  Orchestra  :  Caprice  Viennois — Kreisler. 
Piano:     Harmonious     Blacksmith — Handel;  Hungarian 

Rhapsody — Liszt. 
Organ  :  Fugue  a  la  Gigue — Bach  ;  Toccata — Widor. 

9.    Color  in  vocal  music:  quality  of  voices 

The  lyric,  the  dramatic,  the  coloratura  voice 
Soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  bass 
Balanced  four-part  chorus 

Coloratura  soprano:  Lo,  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark — Bishop 
Dramatic  contralto:  The  Erl  King — Schuhert 
Lyric  tenor:  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark — Schuhert 
■  Baritone:  The  Two  Grenadiers — Schumann 

Mixed  Chorus:  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving — D^vtch  folk 
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9.    Blending  of  instruments  and  voices  in  religious  music,  term- 
oratorio  ;,,.;< 
The  Messiah — Handel: 
He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock 
All  "We  Like  Sheep 
Pastoral  Symphony- 
Hallelujah  Chorus 

10.  Uniform  mood :  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn;  From  An  Indian 
Lodge — MacDowell 

Changing  mood:  Caprice  Viennois — Kreisler;  Golliwog's  Cake 
"Walk — D  e  b  ussy 

11.  Purpose  of  the  composer: 

Absolute  music:    Theme  and  "Variations — Haydn;  Largo — 

"New  "World  Symphony" — Dvorak 
Descriptive  music :  In  A  Persian  Market — Eetelhey 
Narrative  music:  Sorcerer's  Apprentice — Dukas 

12.  Composer:  Handel 

13.  Suggested  selections  for  identification  : 

Blue  Danube  "Waltz — Strauss 

Minuet  in  G — Paderewski 

Entr'Act  from  "Rosamunde" — Schuhert 

Theme  and  "Variations  from  "Emperor  Quartet" — Haydn 

Erl  KingSchuhert 

The  Two  Grenadiers — Schum,ann 

He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock— ffawfZe?  ^    ^  ■. 

Hallelujah  Chorus — Handel 

Second  Semester  Outline  and  Exemplary  Instructional  Material: 

( Application  of  Principles ) 

1.  Nationality  in  music :  contrasts 

Polovetskian  Dance — Borodin;  Largo — "New  "World  Sym- 
phony"— Dvorak 

2.  Nationality  in  music:  Norway.  The  Suite 

Peer  Gynt  Suite  Nos.  1  and  2 — Grieg 

3.  Many  nationalities  in  the  same  suite 

Nutcracker  Suite — Tschaikowshy 

4.  The  dramatic  overture  and  its  function :  Atmo.sphere  and  set- 

ting; tunes  heard  later;  fundamental  dramatic  conflict 
"William  Tell  Overture — Rossini 

5.  The  Concert  Overture 

Fingal 's  Cave — Mendelssohn  - 

6.  Classic  style  as  seen  in  classic  overture 

Leonora  III — Beethoven 

7.  Romantic  style  as  seen  in  romantic  overture 

Overture  to  "Rosamunde" — Schubert;  or  Overture  to  "Ober- 
on" — Weber 
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8.  Modern  style  as  seen  in  symphonic  poem 

Till  Eulenspiegel — E.  Strauss 

9.  Late-modern  style 

Victory  Ball — Ernest  Schelling;  or  Bolero — Ravel 

10.  The  complete  opera,  Wagner's  aim  and  method 

Ring  of  the  Nibelungen — Wagner : 

^^'"^Fli  w?^''''''}  -Ehinegold 
Yield  It,  Wotan  \ 

Chorus  of  Valkyrie  Maidens|   Vallrvrip 

Ride  of  The  Valkyrie  ]  vdiKyiie 

Magic  Fire  Music 

Fare  On,  I  cannot  Withstand  Thee|  Sieo-fried 

Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  \ 

Hearken  With  Heed  to  What  I  Tell  Thee  j  —Twilight  of 
Closing  Scene  )      The  Gods 

11.  Composers : 

Review :  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner 
New :  Dvorak,  Rossini,  Beethoven,  R.  Strauss 

12.  Suggested  selections  for  identification  : 

Largo, — "New  World  Symphony." — Dvorak 

In  the  Hall  of  The  Mountain  King 
Anitra's  Dance 
Return  of  Peer  Gynt 


—"Peer  Gynt  Suite"— 
Grieg 


Nutcracker  Suite  (entire) — Tschaikoivsky 

William  Tell  Overture — Rossini 

Leonora  III — Beethoven 

Rosamunde  Overture — Schubert 

Till  Eulenspiegel — Strauss 

Magic  Fire  Music — Wagner 

Chorus  of  Valkyrie  Maidens — Wagner 

Eighth  Year 

First  Semester  Outline  and  Exemplary  Instructional  Material : 

1.    Review  of  overture.    Influence  of  historical  events  on  music. 
1812  Overture — Tschaikowsky 

1.    Old  organ  music  played  on  a  modern  organ.    Meaning  of  toc- 
cata and  fugue. 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor — -Bach 

3.  Beautiful  melody  written  by  a  classic  master. 

Air  for  the  G  string — Bach 

4.  The  Classic  Suite — 18th  century. 

Suite  No.  2 — Bach 

5.  The  Modern  Suite — 19th  century. 

L'Arlesienne  Suite  (entire) — Bizet 
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6.  Nationality  expressed  in  romantic  piano  music. 

Waltz  in  C#  Minor — Chopin 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  4 — Liszt 

7.  Modern  instrumental  music  of  the  20th  century — Impressionism. 

Afternoon  of  a  Faun — Debucsy 

8.  Modern  instrumental  music  of  the  20th  century — Expressionism. 

Petrouehka  Suite — Strawinsky 

9.  Famous  tunes  from  famous  operas: 

Pilgrims  Chorus  from  "Tannhauser" — Wagner 
lEvening  Star  from  "  Tannhauser — Wagner 
Prize  Song  from  "  Meistersinger  " — Wagner 
Soldiers'  Chorus  from  "Faust" — Gounod 
Sextet  from  "Lucia" — Donizetti 
Quartet  from  "Rigoletto" — Yerdi 
Polka  and  Fugue  from  "Schwanda"- — Weinberger 

10.  Composers: 

Review :  Tschaikowsky,  Wagner 

New :  Bach,  Bizet,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy,  Strawinsky 

11.  Suggested  selections  for  identification : 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor — Bach 
Air  for  G  String — Bach 

Farandole  from  " L 'Arlesienne  Suite" — Bizet 
Waltz  in  C#  Minor — Cliopin 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  4 — Liszt 
Afternoon  of  a  Ysiun—Deljussy 
All  listed  tunes  from  operas 

Second  Semester  Outline  and  Exemplary  Instructional  Material: 

1.  Study  of  a  complete  classic  symphony : 

Surprise  Symphony — Haydn 

2.  Minuetto  from  another  classic  symphony : 

Minuetto  from  ' '  G  Minor  Symphony ' ' — Mozart 

3.  First  movement  from  a  romantic  symphony: 

Unfinished  Symphony — Schubert 

4.  Andante  from  a  modern  symphony: 

Sixth  Symphony — Tschaikowsky 

5.  A  great  Italian  opera: 

Aida — Verdi 
Celeste  Aida 

Moorish  Ballet  and  Triumphal  March 
Farewell,  0  Earth 

6.  A  modern  oriental  suite: 

Scheherazada  Suite  (entire) — Bimsky-Korsakow 

7.  Composers : 

Review:  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Rimsky-Korsakow 
New:  Verdi 
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8.    Suggested  selections  for  identification: 
Review  of  work  for  the  year. 

Ninth  Year 

music  and  the  nations 

General  Aims  and  Objectives 

1.  To  present  music  to  Junior  High  School  children  who  have 
already  begun  to  understand  and  love  great  music,  in  its  more  per- 
sonal aspect  as  the  artistic  expression  of  all  the  races  and  nations  on 
earth,  and  through  music  to  increase  respect  for  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  other  peoples. 

2.  To  lead  pupils  to  realize  the  importance  of  muisic  in  the  lives 
of  peoples,  and  to  understand  howi  music  is  influenced  by  climate  and 
geography. 

3.  To  lead  pupils  to  comprehend  how  music  is  the  interpreter  of 
national  tastes,  temperament,  ideas,  culture,  religion. 

4.  To  help  pupils  discover  that  the  fundamental  human  emotions 
of  love,  grief,  and  patriotism  are  expressed  by  all  peoples  in  their 
music. 

5.  To  show  that  certain  artistic  principles  such  as  rhythmic  unity, 
balance,  contrast,  melodic  line,  and  harmonic  color  are,  despite  wide 
individuality,  common  to  all  great  music. 

6.  To  learn  that  very  often  the  finest  interpretation  of  national 
life  in  music  has  come  from  an  alien  composer. 

Suggestions  for  Developing  the  Course 

1.  The  following  topics  may  well  be  considered  in  dealing  with 
each  nation :  folk  songs,  folk  dances,  national  instruments,  composed 
music  by  native  composers,  composed  music  by  foreign  composers. 

2.  The  number  of  nations  studied  will  depend  on  time  allotment. 
If  the  course  is  given  two  periods  per  week,  the  following  nations  are 
suggested : 

First  Semester:  America,  British  Isles,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 

France 

Second  Semester:  Spain,  Italy,  Slavic  countries,  Russia,  Oriental 

nations. 

3.  In  presenting  this  course,  there  is  much  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing pupil  initiative.  It  should  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  present 
to  the  class  only  the  large  examples  of  composed  national  music. 

4.  Music  texts  contain  a  wealth  of  folk  material  which  should  be 
available  to  the  students  for  research  either  individually  or  in  groups. 

5.  Much  of  the  work  for  the  year  may  be  developed  as  individual 
projects  in  which  one  student  may  present  to  the  class  an  illiLstrated 
report  on  his  particular  nation  Individual  pi-ojects  may  also  be 
formulated  around  notebook  or  instrument  making. 
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6.  There  should  be  a  maximum  of  actual  contact  with  the  music 
itself  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

7.  The  work  of  the  course  may  culminate  in  a  large  class  project 
such  as  the  making  of  an  illustrated  musical  map  of  the  world,  or  an 
original  musical  pageant  of  the  nations. 

8.  It  may  be  found  practical  to  incorporate  this  course  as  part  of 
a  general  arts  course  to  be  taught  by  the  instructors  of  music,  art, 
literature,  and  dramatic  expression.  Such  a  course  makes  possible 
direct  correlation  among  the  arts. 

Suggested  Material — (Brief  List)  . ..  ■   '  ] 

AMERICA 

Indian:  Snake  Dance — Hopi  Indian 

Indian  Melody  played  on  Indian  flute  .  ■ 

From  An  Indian  Lodge — MacDowell  ■         ,■  ' 

Negro :  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot 

Dixie — Emmett  '  - 

Juba  Dance — Nathaniel  Dett 

Mountaineers:  Sourwood  Mountain  •  '  .  '' 

Flat  River  Girl — Lumberjack 

Cowboy:  The  Old  Chisholm  Trail 
Folk  dances:  Money  Musk,  Quadrille,  Virginia  Reel 
Composed  music  by  foreign  composer:  New  World  Symphony — 
Dvorak 

BRITISH  ISLES 

English  Folk:  Sailor  Chanties 

Christmas  Carols  ; 

Irish  Folk:  The  Harp  That  Once  Thru  Tara's  Halls 
Farewell  to  Cucullain — Londonderry  Air 

Welsh  Folk:  Ash  Grove  : 

Scotch  Folk:  Comin'  Thru  The  Rye  ''''  ^  "  ' 

Folk  Dance :  Sellenger 's  Round.   Irish  Washerwoman 

Patriotic :  Rule  Brittania — Arne 

Composed  music :  Shepherd 's  Hey — Grainger 

Nell  Gwyn  and  Henry  VIII  Dances — Oerman 
Lo,  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark — Bishop 
Pomp  and  Circumstance — Elgar 

Composed  music  by  foreign  composer :  Fingal 's  Cave — Mendelssohn 

Instruments:  Harp 

Bagpipe — Sheehan's  Reel  , '  '  ■ 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA  .  - 

Folk  songs:  Die  Lorelei  :  ' 

Du  Liegst  Mir  im  Herzen         .      ■     ,  L^ii  '.  rifvl. 
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Religious:  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God — Luther 
Folk  dances:  Bummel  Schottische,  Waltz 

Instrument :  Zither — Alpentanz 

Composed  music:  Songs — Schnhert 

Traumerei — Schumann 

Prize  Song — ' '  Meistersinger ' ' — Wagner 

Processional  March — ' '  Tannhauser ' ' — Wagner 

Blue  Danube  Waltz — Strauss 

Caprice  Viennois — Kreisler 

SCANDINAVIA 

Folk  song:  Oh  Vermeland,  Thou  Lovely — Swedish 

Folk  dances:  Dance  of  Greeting 
Klappdans 

Instrument:  Hardanger  fiddle — Kivle  Maidens  Dance 

Composed  Music:  Lyric  Suite — Grieg 
Finlandia — Sibelius 
Berceuse — Jarnefelt 

Swedish  Wedding  Procession — Sodermann 

PRANCE 

Folk  songs:  Duke  of  Marlborough 
Au  Clair  de  la  Lune 
Alouette 

Provencale  Christmas  carols 

Folk  dances :  On  The  Bridge  of  Avignon 

Farandole — transcribed  by  Bizet 

National  dances:  Gavotte — Amaryllis 

Minuet — Minuet  in  G — Beethoven  (foreign  com- 
'  poser) 

Instrument:  Celeste — Sugar  Plum  Fairy — Tschaikowsky  (foreign 

composer) 

Patriotic :  Marseillaise — delAsle  ■ 

Composed  music :  L  'Arlesienne  Suite — Bizet 
The  Swan — Saint  Saens 

SPAIN 

Folk  song:  La  Paloma 

National  dance:  Bolero — Spanish  Dances — Moszkowski 

Habanera  from  "Carmen" — Bizet  (foreign  com- 
poser) 

Instruments:  Castanets,  guitar,  tambourine 

Composed  music:  Intermezzo  from  "Gorjescas" — Granados 

Farewell,  My  Granada — Barrera 
Jota  and  Aragonesa — de  Fallen 
•         .  Spanish  Caprice — Bimsky-Korsakov  (foreign 

composer) 

Largo  al  Factotum — ' '  Barber  of  Seville ' ' — Ros- 
sini (foreign  composer) 
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ITALY 

Folk  songs:  Santa  Lucia 

Prisoner's  Song  (Palermo) 

Folk  dance:  Tarantella  Napolitana  (arranged  by  Rossini) 

Instruments :  Accordion — Over  the  Waves — Rosas 

Guitar — My  Pretty  Donkey  (Sicilian) 
Violin,  harpsichord,  piano 

Composed  music:  Prologue — "Pagliaeci" — Leoncavallo 
Cara  Nome — ' '  Rigoletto ' ' — Verdi 
Venetian   Serenade — Svcndsen    (foreign  com- 
poser) 

Venetian  Love  Song — Nevin  (foreign  composer) 
Pines  and  Fountains  of  Rome — Respighi 

SLAVIC  COUNTRIES 

1.  Hungary 

Folk  songs:  The  Broken  Violin 
The  Old  Gypsy 

Folk  dance:  Czardas 

Instrument:  Cembalom — Hungarian  Dance  No.  5— Brahma  (for- 
eign composer) 

Composed  music:  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 — Liszt 

2.  Czecho  Slovakia 

Folk  songs :  Morning  Comes  Early 
Where  Is  My  Home 
Czecho-Slovakian  Dance-Song 

Folk  dance:  Polka — Polka  from  "Schwanda" — Weimberger 

Instrument :  Bagpipe 

Composed  music:  Slavonic — Dvorak 

The  Moldau — Smetana 

3.  Poland 

Folk  songs:  Sad  Mountaineer 
Beyond  The  lEhro 
National  dances :  Mazurka — La  Czarine  Mazurka — Ganne  (for- 
eign composer) 

Composed  music:  Polonaise — Polonaise  Militaire — Chopin 
Chopin  Waltzes 

Cracovienne  Fantastique — -Paderewski 

RUSSIA 

Folk  songs :  Volga  Boatmen 

The  Red  Sarafan 

National  dance:  Trepak — Russian  Dance — "Nutcracker  Suite" — 

T  scha/ikowsky 
Infitrument:  Balalaika 
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Composed  music:  Marche  Slave — Tschaikowsky 
1812  Overture — Tschaikowsky 
Prince  Igor  Dances — Borodin 
Boris  Godounow — Moussorgsky 
Fire  Bird  Suite — Strawinsky 

ORIENTAL  COUNTRIES 

Native  music: 

Chinese  orchestra — bells,  gongs,  flutes 

Tao-Yin  March — Chinese 

Samisen  and  Flute — Japanese 

Yasugibushi — song  with  Japanese  instruments 

Flute  Solo — Hindoo 

Oud  Solo — Arabian 

Danse  des  Alemes — Arabian 

Composed  music — foreign  composers: 

Dance  of  the  Chinese  Dolls — Bebikov — Russian 
Chinese  Dance — "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tschai- 
kowsky— Russian 
In  a  Chinese  Temple  Garden — Ketelhey — Eng- 
lish 

Tambourin  Chinois — Kreisler — Austrian 
Song  of  India — Rimsky-Korsakov — Russian 
Orientale — Cesar  Cui — Russian 
Arabian  Dance — Grieg — Norwegian 
Scheherazada  Suite — Bimsky-Eorsakov — Rus- 
sian 

Arabian  Dance — "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tschai- 
kowsky— Russian 
In  A  Persian  Market — Ketelhey — English 
Persian  Song — Glinka — Russian 
Moorish  Ballet  from  "Aida"- — Verdi — Italian 
Juba  Dance — Dett — American 
Suite  Algerienne— Saint  Saens — French 
(Note  :  From  this  list,  the  Orient  would  appear 

to  be  the  common  meeting  ground  of 

the  nations.) 

Vocal  Ensemble 
Outline  for  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Years 

The  vocal  ensemble  should  be  open  to  all  pupils  who  are  gifted  vo- 
cally. In  addition  they  should  have  the  ability  to  sight  read  weU  and 
maintain  a  part. 

The  ensemble  may  consist  of  girls',  of  boys',  or  of  mixed  voices.  All 
three  types  of  choruses  may  be  possible  in  certain  school  systems.  Lo- 
cal conditions  will  of  necessity  determine  the  choice  as  to  which  shall 
be  offered.  The  organization  of  mixed  vocal  ensemble  should  be 
especially  encouraged. 

General  Aims 

To  afford  selected  pupils  an  opportunity  to  study  standard  part 
songs  and  to  present  them  in  an  artistic  manner. 
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To  give  thereby  an  opportunity  to  the  less  gifted  pupils  to  hear 
music  which  they  themselves  can  not  perform  thus  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  musical  talent  and  contributing  to  appreciation  values. 

Specific  Aims 

To  develop  a  sensitivity  for  accurate  intonation,  good  tone  quality, 
and  free  production  of  tone. 

To  develop  good  enunciation  and  a  feeling  for  expression  which  is 
the  result  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  composition. 

To  acquaint  students  with  good  vocal  literature  adapted  to  their 
age  and  experience. 

To  give  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill 
gained  in  the  elementary  grades,  to  the  mastery  and  interpretation  of 
beautiful  songs. 

Suggested  Procedure 

Use  chording  exercises  in  three  or  four  parts  to  develop  intonation, 
balance,  and  tone  quality.  Simple  breathing  exercises  combined  with 
humming  or  the  singing  of  some  vowel  on  a  given  pitch  during  exhala- 
tion are  also  recommended. 

A  familiar  part-song  should  follow  the  exercises  suggested  above. 

Introduction  of  new  material. 

Have  all  parts  sung  with  words.  As  a  corrective  measure  the  Latin 
syllables  may  be  applied  to  the  specific  phrase  or  part  to  clear  up 
difSculties  in  tone  and  rhythm.  A  considerable  part  of  the  music 
used  should  be  a  cappella;  and  even  songs  with  accompaniment  should 
occasionally  be  sung  without  accompaniment  as  la  test,  for  accuracy  of 
intonation  and  ability  to  carry  parts. 

There  should  be  frequent  use  of  songs  simple  enough  for  the  group 
to  read  at  sight  without  accompaniment.  Throughout  the  course,  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  memorization  of  as  many  songs  as  possible. 
Much  individual  work  in  duos,  trios,  and  quartets,  should  be  done. 

It  is  suggested  that  teachers  consult  Report  No.  1  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocal  Alfairs,  published  by  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Con- 
ference,* for  more  detailed  and  specific  suggestions  on  singing  during 
adolescence. 

The  following  lists,  adopted  at  the  Chicago  Conference  (1930)  as  a 
part  of  the  syllabus  on  "Singing  During  Adolescence,"  are  repre- 
sentative types  of  musically  worthy  material  suited  to  the  vocal  and 
emotional  development  of  junior  high  school  pupils. 

Mixed  Chorus 

UNISON 

But  the  Lord  Is  Mindful  of  His  Own— from  "St.  Paul,"  Mendelssohn 
Fairest  Lord  Jesus — Crusaders  Hymn 

Florian's  Song — Qodard  . 

Morning  Song — Tosti 

On  Wings  of  Song — Mendelssohn 

Our  Native  Land — Orieg 

Sunrise — Johnstone  ,  ,  ' 

•  64  Bast  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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PART-SONGS 

S.A.    The  Angel  and  The  Shepherd— Oid  French  Noel 

S.A.    Hear  Us,  0  Father — from  "Rinaldo,"  Emdel 

S.A.    The  Holly — Miessner 

S.A.    The  Lonely  Pine — Mdrawim  Folk  Song 

S.A.    Song  of  Hope — Traditional  Hebrew  Melody 

S.A.    The  Strife  Is  O'er— Palestrina 

3  Treble  Voices.   By  the  Singing  Water — Slovak  Folk  Song 
S.S.A.    The  Linden  Tree— ;Sc/tw&er^ 

Pippa's  Song — West 
S.A.B.    The  Asra — Bubenstein 
S.A.B.    Bonnie  Charlie — Scotch  Folk  Song 
S.A.B.  Choral— B<rc;i 
S.A.B.    Flowing  River — Chilean  Folk  Song 
S.A.B.    Foggy  Dew — Old  Irish  Air 
S.A.B.   Heather  Rose — Schubert 
S.A.B.    The  Home  Road — Carpenter 
S.A.B.  Lullaby — Brahms 
S.A.B.    The  Quiet  Night— A&f 
•S.A.B.    Slumber  Time — Bohemian  Tune 

•S.S.A.B.    Guide   Thou   Our  Steps— from   "The   Water- Carrier," 

Cherubvni 
•S. S.A.B.    Integer  Vitae — Flemming 

S.S.A.B.    Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God— Choral 

S.S.A.B.    The  Storm  King— West 
•S.S.A.B.    Yuletide  Night — Bohemian  Carol 

S.A.T.B.    Prayer  of  Thanksgiving — Netherlands  Hymn 

S.A.T.B.    Song  of  the  Watchman — Horsford 

Boy's  Glee  Club 

UNISON 

Cargoes — Shaw 

Fairest  Lord  Jesus — Crusaders  Hymn 
King  of  Kings — Schumann 
Our  Native  Land — (}rieg 
Song  of  Robin  Hood — DeKoven 
The  Three  Kings — Provencal  Air 
Who  Is  Sylvihl— Schubert  (Key  of  G) 

PART-SONGS 

S.A.    The  Angel  and  The  Shepherd— 0Z(?  French  Noel 
S.A.    Song  of  Hope — Traditional  Hebrew  Melody 
S.A.    The  Strife  Is  0 'er— Palestrina 
S.S.A.    The  Linden  Tvee— Schubert 
S.A.B.    Charlie  Is  My  Darling — Scotch  Tune 
S.A.B.    The  Quiet  Night— 
S.A.B.    Where'er  You  Walk— Handel 
•S.S.A.B.    Boating  Song — Bohemian 

•S.S.A.B.    Guide  Thou  Our  Steps— from  '  *  The  Water-Carrier, ' '  Cheru- 
hini 

•S.S.A.B.    Integer  Vitae — Flemming 

— — —  (  ,  • 
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•S.S.A.B.    Tuletide  Night — Bohemian  Carol  , 

S.A.T.B.  Fierce  Were  The  Wild  Waves — Bach  . 

S.A.T.B.  Gloria  Patri — Palestrina 

S.A.T.B.  Sing  To  Us  Sweet  Musetta— OW  French  Air 

S.A.T.B.  Song  of  the  Watchman — Eorsford 

Girl's  Glee  Club 

UNISON  i 

The  Asra — Rubinstein  ' 

Fairest  Lord  Jesus — Crusader's  Hymn  \ 
Florian's  Song — Godard 

The  Lass  With  The  Delicate  Air — Arne  (Key  of  G) 
Sunrise — Johnstone 

PART-SONGS  • 

S.A.    The  Holly — Miessner 
S.A.    Night  Song— West 

3  Treble  Voices — By  The  Singing  Water — Slovak  Folk  Song 

S.S.A.    A  Dreamland  Lantern — West 

S.S.A.    An  English  Garden — English  Folk  Song 

S.S.A.    Lament  for  Ali  Bey — Schubert 

S.S.A.    The  Linden  Tre^Schubert 

S.S.A.    Little  Cottage  Lowly — Polish  Folk  Song 

S.S.A.    Lo,  How  A  Kose  E'er  Blooming — Praetorius 

S.S.A.    A  Merry  Eace — West 

S.S.A.    Nativity  Song — Plympton 

S.S.A.    Ojibway  Lullaby — Hadley 

S.S.A.    Pippa's  Song— West 

S.S.A.    A  Prayer — from  "Alceste,"  GlucJc 

S.S.A.    The  Three  Doves — Italian  Folk  Song 

Instrumental  Activities 
Instrumental  Ensemble,  Orchestra  and  Band 
Specific  Aims 

Orchestra  and  Band 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  young  instrumentalists  to  engage 
in  ensemble  playing. 

2.  To  study  and  appreciate,  through  participation,  representative 
music  of  accepted  value  within  the  technical  and  intellectual  range  of 
the  junior  high  school  player. 

3.  To  correct  bad  technical  habits  and  to  form  proper  habits  with 
regard  to  orchestra  routine,  tone  production,  intonation,  bowing,  breath 
control,  articulation,  phrasing,  interpretation,  posture,  etc. 

Instrumental  Classes 

1.  To  offer  to  all  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  play  a  musical 
instrument. 

2.  By  means  of  group  instruction  to  reduce  cost,  stimulate  interest 
through  emulation,  and  develop  a  feeling  for  ensemble  playing. 


•Complete  without  the  bass. 
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3.  To  develop  good  habits  and  a  technical  proficiency  sulSeient  for 
later  participation  in  the  school  orchestra  or  band. 

4.  To  provide  an  instrumental  musical  foundation  which  the  pri- 
vate instrumental  teacher  can  elaborate  and  augment. 

Suggested  Materials 

(For  Instrumental  Classes  in  Junior  High  School) 

1.  General  instrumental  classes  for  beginning  bands  and  orchestras : 
MADDY  and  GiDDiNGS.    The  universal  teacher.  Willis 

GRiFFEN.    Foundation  to  band  playing.  Jenkins 
GORDON.   Reed,  brass,  and  dnim  ensenil)le  of  band  training  series. 
Birchard 

GORDON.  Voices  of  the  orchestra.  Birchard 
CHEYETTE.   Building  the  band.  Rubank 

CHURCH  and  DTKEMA.  School  orchestra  training  series.  Birchard 
Junior  band  course  of  the  Dit.son  School  and  community  band 
series.  Ditson 

2.  Violin  Classes: 

HUBBARD.  Melodic  violin  method.  Hinds 

MERZ.   First  step  of  the  young  violinist.  Willis 

MITCHELL.   Class  method  for  violin.  Ditson 

PEERY.   Fiddling  for  fun.  Presser 

RIEGGER.    Begin  with  pieces.  Schirmer 

SARDONi.    Stepping  stones  to  violin  playing.  Ditson 

3.  Piano  Classes: 

KAMMERER.   First  period  at  the  piano.  Presser 
KiNSCELLA.   The  young  pianist.  Schirmer 
MiESSNER.   The  Melody  Way.  Ditson 
SCHELLING.  Oxford  piano  course.  Fischer 
vm^LiAMS.  First  year  at  the  piano.  Presser 

Methods  and  Procedure 

(For  Junior  High  School  Orchestras  amd  Bands) 

A.    General  Outline 

1.  The  instruments  should  be  played  in  the  manner  of  their  solo 
capacities,  the  ideals  of  chamber  music,  and  the  refined  treat- 
ment of  each  part  in  a  symphony  orchestra  being  ever  kept 
in  mind.  Good  tone  quality,  perfect  intonation,  and  refined 
and  expressive  interpretation  should  be  the  objective  of  the 
teacher  and  players. 

2.  Music  should  be  selected  that,  however  easy,  still  recognizes 
the  particular  values  for  each  instrument.  Good  music  only 
should  be  chosen. 

3.  The  orchestra  should  be  considered  primarily  as  an  orchestral 
class  or  orchestral  study  club.  Instrumental  activities,  how- 
ever, should  be  motivated  at  every  opportunity.  The  school 
band  and  orchestra  should  serve  and  inspire  the  school  and 
community  with  good  music  performed  at  concerts,  operettas, 
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musical  festivals,  special  assemblies,  commencements,  parents' 
meetings,  patriotic  occasions,  and  similar  functions. 

4.  Where  full  credit  is  given,  each  student  shall  be  provided  with 
an  orchestra  part  for  home  study,  and  shall  prepare  his  music 
between  the  dates  of  the  orchestra  rehearsals. 

5.  Instruments  such  as  the  double  bass,  tympani,  French  horn, 
oboe,  and  bassoon  should  be  bought  by  and  for  the  school,  to 
remain  school  property;  and  they  should  be  loaned,  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  students  who  will  learn  to  play  them. 
Only  by  such  means  can  orchestral  balance  and  richness  be 
secured,  the  real  idiom  of  the  orchestra  be  exemplified,  and 
advanced  orchestral  literature  be  made  available  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

B.    Procedure  and  Methods 

1.  As  a  rule,  players  should  be  assigned  to  the  parts  which  they 
can  most  effectively  play.  It  is  inadvisable  to  give  undue  im- 
portance to  first  sections  in  the  orchestra  and  the  conductor 
should  overlook  no  opportunities  to  point  out  the  equal  diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  the  subsidiary  parts. 

2.  Each  player  should  know  exactly  where  his  chair  in  the  or- 
chestra is  located.  The  conductor  should  prepare  a  seating 
chart  showing  the  plan  of  the  orchestra  and  make  it  accessible 
to  the  pupils. 

3.  All  music  should  be  distributed  and  placed  on  the  stands  prior 
to  the  rehearsal.  Music  folios  and  parts  for  each  stand  should 
be  kept  in  a  folder  or  large  envelope  for  safe  keeping  and  con- 
venience in  handling. 

4.  The  distribution  and  collection  of  mixsic,  chairs,  stands,  and 
other  equipment  should  be  taken  care  of  by  pupil  librarians 
and  equipment  committees.  Such  pupils  should  be  dependable 
and  resourceful,  because  the  effectiveness  of  an  orchestra  or 
band  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  upon  its  mechanical 
efficiency. 

5.  The  conductor  should  give  careful  attention  to  the  tiining  of 
each  instrument  in  the  orchestra  or  band.  All  instruments 
should  be  tuned  to  orchestra  pitch,  which  assigns  to  A  a  fre- 
quency of  440  vibrations  per  second.  TTie  method  of  tuning 
the  instruments,  either  individually  or  by  sections,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  ensemble  and  the  advancement  and 
skill  of  the  players.  Tuning  should  be  checked  during  the 
rehearsal. 

6.  Warming-up  exercises,  technical  drills,  scale  studies,  chord 
studies  and  other  similar  devices  should  be  used  in  order  to 
develop  accuracy  of  intonation,  flexibility  and  control  of  tone, 
proper  bowing,  phrasing,  and  the  like. 

7.  From  the  standpoint  of  convenience,  a  double  rehearsal  period 
offers  certain  advantages.  It  is  inadvisable,  however,  for  young 
players  tp  rehearse  for  long  periods  at  a  time  because  of  the 
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muscular  and  nervous  fatigue  which  occurs.  Sectional  rehear- 
sals within  the  regular  rehearsal  period  offer  a  stimulating 
opportunity  to  the  players. 

8.  The  teacher  should  plan  carefully  the  different  phases  of  the 
orchestra  or  band  rehearsal,  i.  e.,  technical  and  tonal  drills, 
review,  sight  reading,  and  study  of  new  compositions.  When- 
ever possible,  the  conductor  should  study  and  conduct  from  a 

.  '  conductor's  score.  If  no  conductor's  score  is  available,  then 
a  piano  conductor's  score  should  be  made  which  will  indicate 
at  least  the  entrance  of  each  instrument.  Without  such  con- 
ductor 's  score,  the  leading  of  an  orchestra  or  band  degenerates 
merely  into  a  matter  of  time-beating. 

9.  In  order  to  secure  a  diversified  program  and  to  acquaint  pupils, 
with  all  types  of  music,  each  term's  program  of  study  should 
include  at  least  one  composition  of  each  of  the  following :  sym- 
phonic movement,  overture,  suite,  concert  march,  standard 
selection,  concert  waltz,  and  a  characteristic  piece.  A  typical 
program  could  include: 

Overture — Caliph  of  Bagdad — Boieldieu  (Willis  Orch.  Series, 
Vol.  2) 

Suite — Mendelssohn  (Master  Series  for  Young  Orchestras) 
Carmen  Selection — Bizet  (Progressive  Orchestra  Edition) 
Festal  March  in  C — Cadman  (Philharmonic  Orchestra  Edi- 
tion) 

Tres  Jolie  (Waltz) — Waldteufel  (Progressive  Orchestra  Edi- 
tion) 

Minuet  from  "Symphony  in  E  Flat" — Mozart  (Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  Edition) 

Three  Morris  Dances — Old  English  (Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Edition) 

10.  In  the  larger  schools  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  orchestras, 
a  "junior"  or  "second"  orchestra,  and  a  "senior"  or  "first" 
orchestra.  The  separation  of  players  according  to  their  abil- 
ity and  technical  proficiency  conforms  to  good  educational 
practice  and  permits  a  more  sensible  selection  of  music  based 
on  the  capacities  of  the  performers. 

Suggested  Matertai.s 

(For  Junior  High  School  Orchestra  or  Instrumental  Ensemble) 
Master  Series  for  Young  Orchestra.  Schirmer 
School  Orchestra  Series.  Schirmer 
Symphony  Series,  Programs  1,  2,  3.  Silver 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series.  Ditson 
Laurel  School  Orchestra  Series.  Birchard 
Laurel  Repertory  Series.  Birchard 
Educational  Orchestra  Folio.  Fischer 
Progressive  Orchestra  Edition.  Fischer 
Modern  School  Orchestra  Books,  Vol.  II.  Fischer 
Symphonic  Suites.  Gamble 

Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra  and  Band  Series,  Vol.  II.  Willis 

Oxford  Orchestra  Series.  Oxford 

Selected  Compositions  from  standard  catalogs. 
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Special  reference  is  made  to  the  ' '  Graded  Survey  of  Music  Materials 
for  School  Orchestras,"  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference,  and  published 
and  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Suggested  Materials  for  Band 

The  Ditson  School  and  Community  Series.  Ditson 

"Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra  and  Band  Series,  Vol.  II.  Willis 

Twice  55  Community  Songs,  Band  Book.  Birchard 

Master  Series  for  Young  Bands.  Schirmer 

Symphonic  Band  Folio.  Fischer 

Banner  Band  Folio,  Vol.  I.  Fox 

Favorite  Band  Folio,  Vol.  I.  Fox 

Gala  Concert  Band  Folio.  Rubank 

Twenty  Chorales  (Bach).  Ditson 

Band  Masters  Repertory  No.  1.  Ditson 

Graded  Chorales  for  Band.  Witmark 

Selected  compositions  from  standard  catalogs 

*BlBLIOGRAPHY 

EARHART,  WILL.    The  eloquent  baton.    Witmark.  1931. 

KELLEY,  EDGAR  STiLLMAN.  Musical  instruments.    Ditson.  1925. 

MADDY,  JOSEPH  E.  and  GiDDiNGS,  T.  P.  Instrumental  technique  for  or- 
chestra and  band.    Willis.  1927. 

MASON,  DANIEL  GREGORY.  Orchestral  instruments  and  what  they  do. 
Gray.  1909. 

m'conathy,  o.  f.  and  others.  Leader's  book — Ditson  school  and  com- 
munity band  series.  Ditson. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MUSIC.    Graded  SUrvcy  of 

music  material  for  school  orchestras.  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music.    N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  MUSIC.    A  SUrvcy  of  mUSic 

materials  for  bands.    National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 

Music.    N.  Y. 
STOESSEL,  A.  F.    Technic  of  the  baton.  Fischer. 
WOODS,  GLENN  H.  Public  school  orchestras  and  bands.   Ditson.  1920. 


•  The  bibliography  given  is  of  necessity  a  very  brief  one.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  additional  material  for  each  course  which  may  be  selected  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  individual  teacher. 
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Music  Education  In  The  Senior  High  School 

INTRODUCTION 

IN  GENERAii  THEORY  the  aim  in  senior  high  school  should  be  to  con- 
solidate the  positions  occupied,  or  develop  the  claims  preempted 
in  the  junior  high  school.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  new  branches 
of  study,  no  new  activities  in  music,  ordinarily  mark  the  senior  high 
school  stage  of  study.  Pupils  there  are  rather  occupied  in  systematiz- 
ing, deepening  and  extending,  integrating,  and  gaining  firm  control 
of  the  knowledges  and  skills  first  essayed  during  the  junior  high  school 
period.  Significant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  is  found,  too, 
m  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  larger  number  of 
senior  high  schools  is  elective  and  specialized.  Such  a  condition  is 
clearly  suggestive  of  maturing  processes  rather  than  of  budding  proc- 
esses. 

The  senior  high  school,  however,  is  very  likely  to  enroU  numbers  of 
pupils  who  have  had  little  or  no  earlier  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
music,  and  a  course  of  study  that  would  meet  the  varied  conditions 
encountered  in  a  state-wide  system  of  high  schools  must  provide  for 
these.  Therefore,  courses  of  exploratory  value  and  of  value  in  pro- 
moting social  integration  are  included  in  the  senior  high  school  course 
of  study,  even  though  these  needs  may  be  met  in  the  junior  high  school 
period  in  our  more  highly  organized  school  systems. 

The  program  of  studies  of  the  senior  high  school  may  well  include 
all  or  part  of  the  following  courses: 

1.  Assembly  Chorus :  Not  less  than  one  full  period  a  week,  prefer- 
ably two  periods.    Required  of  all  pupils. 

2.  Organized  Choruses: 

a.  Selected  choir.  Five  periods  per  week.  Credit  given  on 
laboratory  basis.  Full  credit  to  be  given  when  systematic 
outside  preparation  is  required.  Elective. 

b.  Chorus  not  requiring  preparation  meeting  not  fewer  than  two 
periods  per  week.   Laboratory  credit.  Elective. 

3.  lElementary  Theory:  Five  periods  per  week.  Credit  given  on 
the  basis  of  prepared  work.  Elective. 

4.  Melody  Writing :  Three  or  five  periods  per  week.  Credit  given 
on  the  basis  of  prepared  work.  Elective. 

5.  Harmony :  Three  or  five  periods  per  week.  Credit  given  on  the 
basis  of  prepared  work.  Elective. 

6.  Music  Appreciation :  Two  to  five  periods  per  week.  Credit :  full 
credit  for  prepared  work.  Laboratory  credit  for  unprepared  work. 
Elective. 

7.  Instrumental  courses: 

A.  Beginning  string  class 
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B.  Beginning  wind  class 

C.  Intermediate  ensemble 

D.  Oreliestra 

E.  Band 

P.  Chamber  Music 

Five  hour  courses  with  credit  given  on  the  laboratory  basis, 
with  an  additional  half  credit  allowance  should  regular  sys 
tematic  outside  preparation  be  required.       -  .  - 

ASSEMBLY  CHORUS 

The  chief  aim  of  the  chorus  program  should  be  to  develop  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  natural,  spontaneous  participation  in  group  singing. 
For  broad  appeal  this  participation  should  stimulate  the  pupils  through 
a  wide  range  of  wholesome,  emotional  channels.  To  be  abiding,  the 
repertory  of  songs  should  lead  them  through  the  common  experiences 
of  the  home  and  race,  and  stimulate  worthy  impulses  in  individual 
reflection. 

With  these  aims  in  mind,  the  chorus  director  should  make  his  work 
fit  between  that  which  satisfies  the  commonplace  levels  in  life  and 
that  which  requires  for  its  performance  and  appreciation  broad  ex- 
perience and  musicianship.  As  in  most  things,  there  is  a  happy  me- 
dium which  can  be  musically  and  artistically  acceptable  to  the  musi- 
cians in  the  school  as  well  as  interesting  and  attractive  to  those  less 
musical.  In  this,  as  in  other  phases  of  public  school  instruction  in 
music,  the  director  must  remember  that  he  is  not  trying  to  make 
musicians  of  all  the  student  body,  but  to  mold  music  into  their  normal 
living,  where  its  artistic  influence  may  achieve  a  higher  and  richer 
elevation. 

Successful  and  effective  mass  chorus  singing  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  classification  of  voices  and  seating  by  parts.  This  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  organization  of  the  school,  once  the  routine  of 
proper  seating  is  established.  The  minority  parts  should  be  kept  to 
the  front.  Usually  the  tenor  section  in  the  high  school  chorus  is  the 
smallest;  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ninth  year  is  now  a  part  of  the 
junior  high  school  organization  in  most  school  systems,  the  alto-tenors; 
will  be  greatly  reduced  in  number. 

A  piano  and  a  good  accompanist  are  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
The  accompanist  should  be  a  skillful  reader  and  an  accurate  follower 
of  the  conductors  technique,  change  of  tempo,  style  and  dynamics. 
Selections  should  be  carefully  chosen  and  prepared  in  advance  of 
their  presentation. 

A  representative  list  of  standard  and  accepted  songs  and  choruses 
follow.  These  numbers  will  aid  in  vitalizing  various  sentiments  and 
moods,  as  well  as  help  enrich  the  song  repertory  and  musical  ex- 
periences of  the  student  body. 

Devotional 

Abide  with  Me^Monk 

Come  Thou  Almighty  King — Giardini 

0  "Worship  the  King — Haydn  .... 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers — Sullivan      ...  • 

Lead  Kindly  Light — Dykes 

Heavenly  Concord — Keundig 
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Crod  Is  Our  Refuge — Flemming  ,    .  ■■ 

Now  the  Shades  of  Night  Are  Gone — Weber 

Saviour,  Again  To  Thy  Dear  Name — Hopkins 

Holy,  Holy  Holy — Dykes 

Now  the  Day  Is  Over — Barnby 

Father  Teach  Me — Weher 

Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul — Parry 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers — Walton 

God  iEver  Glorious — R^issian  Air 

The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is — Dykes 

For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth — Kocher 

The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High — Haydn 

Beautiful  Saviour — Crusader's  Hymn 

Fierce  Raged  the  Tempest — Dykes 

Old  Hundredth — Bourgeois 

Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God — Crieger 

0  God  of  Love — Baker 

Thanksgiving — Pleyel 

Come  My  Soul  Thou  Must  Be  Waking — HoAjdn 

Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today — from  "Lyra  Davidica" 

Whate'er  May  Vex  or  Grieve  Thee — Bach 

Morning  Hymn — Beethoven 

Hail  Holy  Light — Brahms 

Send  Out  Thy  Light — Gounod 

The  Heavens  Resound — Beethoven 

Largo — Handel 

Glory  Now  To  Thee  Be  Given— Bach 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving — Netherlands  Folk  tune 

Cast  Thy  Burden  (Elijah) — Mendelssohn 

0  Turn  Thee  (Gallia) — Gounod 

Lovely  Appear  (Redemption) — Gounod 

Sanctus  (St.  Cecelia  Mass) — Gounod 

Light — Sorensen 

Glorv  to  Him — Rachmaninoff 

Jubilate,  Amen — Reinicke 

For  the  Lord  Is  a  Mighty  God — Mendelssohn 

/  Patriotic  ^S'ongs 

(Of  this  and  other  Nations) 

America — Carey  (?)  ,        .  - 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner — Smith 

America  the  Beautiful — Wa/rd 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean — A'Becket 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic — Steffe 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp! — Root 

Hail  Columbia,  Happy  Land — Phile 

Dixie — Emmett 

The  New  American  Hymn — Soulee 

The  Home  Road — Carpenter  .  • 

America — Johnstone 

National  Hymn- — God  of  Our  Fathers — Warren 

Speed  Our  Republic — Keller  .;  - 
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To  Thee,  0  Country — Eichherg 

America  (from  Symphony  "America")— B^oc/i  - 
The  Marsellaise — Bouget  delAsle 
Men  of  Harlech— OZ(Z  Welsh  Air 
Rule  Brittania — Arne 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home — Lambert 

Our  Native  Land — Grieg 

Polish  National  Song — Sowimki 

Homeland — Old  Tune 

Old  Ironsides — Klein 

Our  Flag — Berlioz 

Folk  Songs 

Old  Folks  at  Home — Foster 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home— i^osier 

Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground — Foster 

Old  Black  Joe— Foster 

Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair — Foster 

Auld  Lang  Syne — Scotch  Air 

Santa  Lucia — Neapolitan  Air 

Juanita — Spanish  Air 

Loch  Lomond — Scotch  Air 

How  Can  I  Leave  Thee — Thwringian  Air 

Would  God  I  Were — Londonderry  Air 

John  Peel — English  Folk  Song 

Cornish  May  Song — English  Folk  Song 

The  Ash  Grove — Welsh  Folk  Song 

Flowing  River — Chilean  Folk  Song 

All  Through  the  Night — Welsh  Air 

The  Evergreen — German  Folk  Song 

Annie  Laurie — Scotch  Melody 

Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms — Lrish  Air 

The  Maypole  Dance — Old  English 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland — Scotch  Air 

Charlie  Is  My  Darling — Scotch 

Meeting  of  the  Waters — Irish 

0,  No,  John — Somerset  Folk  Song 

Bonnie  Doon — Scotch  Folk  Song 

Bendemeer's  Stream — Old  Irish  Air 

The  Minstrel  Boy — Irish  Folk  Song 

The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls— Old  Irish 

Robin  Adair — Scotch  Tune 

Turn  Ye  To  Me— Highland  Melody 

Come,  Let's  Walk  Into  the  Spring — English  Morris  Dance 

Hey,  You  Merry  Shepherds — English  Dance  Time 

Who's  That  A-Calling? — Southern  Mountain  Song 

An  Clair  de  la  Lune — French 

Comin'  Thro  The  Tije— Scotch 

Deep  River — Negro  Spiritual 

Let  Erin  Remember — Irish  Air 

The  Jolly  Miller— English  Folk  Sang 

Reaper  of  the  Flowers — German  Folk  Song 

A  Maiden  Song — Bohemian  Folk  Song 

Stately  the  Palace — Finnish  Folk  Song 
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In  Dublin's  Fair  City — Irish  Folk  Song 
The  Horn — Swedish  Folk  Song 
The  Mirthful  Game — Swahian  Air 
Love's  Sorrow — Italian  Folk  Tune 
The  Trjst— Slovak  Folk  Tune 
Hear  the  Noisy  Wind — Jewish  Folk  Song 
Twilight  Dreams — Basque  Folk  Tune 
Home  Is  Waiting — Croatian  Folk  Tune 

Art  Songs 

The  Linden  Tree — Schubert 

Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark — Schubert 

Cradle  Song — Schubert 

Who  Is  Sylvia — Schubert 

On  Wings  of  Song — Mendelssohn 

The  Lotus  Flower^ — Schumann 

I  Would  That  My  hove— Mendelssohn 

Slumber  Song — Abt 

The  Lost  Chord — Sullivan, 

The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes — Hanlyn 

Calm  As  the  Night — Bohm 

Lullaby  and  Good  Night — Brahms 

The  Old  Year— ZZoss 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me — Dvorak 

Music  of  the  South  (New  World  Symphony) — Dvorak 

Barcarolle  (Tales  of  Hoffman) — Offenbach 

A  Hope  Carol — Smith 

Music — J  ohnstone 

Sunrise — Johnstone 

Echo — Cesar  Cui 

At  Twilight — Brahma 

The  River — Gretchaninoff 

The  Exile — Tschaikowsky 

The  Vesper  Hour — Cesar  Frank 

Summer  Night  (2nd  Symphony  Beethoven) — arr.  Johnstone 

Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns 

0  Come  All  Ye  FaitMul— Reading 

Hark !  the  Herald  Angels  Sing — Mendelssohn 

The  First  Noel — Traditional 

Silent  Night — Oruber 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem — Bedner 

Cantique  de  Noel — Adams 

While  Angels  Watched  Their  Flocks — Handel 

Christmas  Eve — M.  B.  Foster 

0  Bienheureuse  Nuit — Normandie  Carol 

Good  King  Weneeslas — Traditional 

The  Three  Kings — Air  of  Provence 

God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentlemen — Old  English 

Joy  to  the  World — Handel 
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Selections  From  Light  Opera        ,  - 

Lord  High  Executioner  (Mikado) — Sullivan 
Tit-Willow  (Mikado) — Sullivan 

Magnet  and  the  Churn  (Patience) — Sullivan  ■ 
We  Sail  the  Ocean  Blue  (Pinafore) — Sullivan 
Tarantara,  Tarantara  (Pirates  of  Penzance) — Sullivan 
Prithee,  Pretty  Maiden  (Patience) — Sullivan  , 
Lullaby  (Erminie) — JakobowsM 

M1SCELL.ANEOUS 

Sweet  and  Low — Barnly 

Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes— ilfeHis/i  (?) 

Love 's  Old  Sweet  Song — Molloy 

A  Merry  Life — Denza 

Stars  of  the  Summer  Night — Woodbury 

0  Hush  Thee,  My  Babie — Sullivan  • 

Killarney — Balfe 

Flow  Gently  Sweet  Af ton — Spilman 

The  Loreley — Silcher 

A  Peasant  Wedding — Soderman 

Aunt  Dinah's  Quilting  Party — College  Sony  . 
A  Hundred  Years  Ago — Old  Sailor  Chantey 
Away  for  Rio- — Old  Sailor  Chantey 

ORGANIZED  CHORAL  WORK  .  ' 

Aim 

The  aim  of  choral  singing  in  the  high  school  is  one  with  the  aim 
of  all  other  kinds  of  participation  in  the  making  of  music,  namely, 
to  open  the  ears,  the  feelings,  and  the  intelligence  to  the  true  nature 
of  music  as  an  art.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  there  must 
be  an  evermore  exacting  standard,  at  first  imposed  from  without  by 
teachers  who  will  accept  only  the  best,  gradually  becoming  self-im- 
posed by  the  pupils  as  ears,  feelings,  and  intelligence  become  con- 
scious of  fine  distinctions.  Even  if  in  later  years  active  participation, 
is  abandoned,  the'  awakening  of  the  powers  of  listening  and  appraising 
during  the  right  kind  of  course  in  choral  singing  is  one  of  the  au- 
thentic foundations  for  the  rich  pleasure  of  hearing  music  appre- 
ciatively. 

Organization  of  the  Course 

The  organization  of  high  school  choral  work  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  school,  the  musical  advancement  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
place  allotted  to  music  in  the  school  curriculum.  In  schools  where 
the  music  program  is  completely  organized,  the  music  classes  will 
meet  every  day.  Large  or  small,  advanced  or  crude,  each  school  should 
have  more  than  one  level  of  chorus  work.  If  the  teacher  is  granted 
time  for  only  one  level  in  school  hours,  the  class  of  higher  standard 
should  be  started  after  school  with  selected  voices.  The  so-called  glee 
club  is  not  advised.  A  group  of  mixed  voices  doing  a  cappella,  singing: 
has  much  finer  literature  to  draw  upon  and  a  much  wider  range  of 
expression  than  a  group  of  boys  or  of  girls  alone.  If  separate  boys' 
and  girls'  choruses  are  maintained,  let  them  be  additional  to  the 
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selected  mixed  chorus.  lEven  sixteen  or  twenty  students  enthusiastic- 
ally singing  a  repertory  of  madrigals,  polyphonic  church  music  old 
and  new,  part  songs,  and  well  arranged  folk  songs,  all  of  which  can 
be  so  chosen  as  to  be  well  within  their  understanding,  will  grow 
musically  and  make  the  next  step  easier.  Much  larger  numbers  sing- 
ing music  of  lesser  value,  often  arrangements  of  instrumental  com- 
positions or  of  solo  songs,  will  make  no  appreciable  musical  advance. 
This  static  condition  of  so  much  of  high  school  chorus  singing  is 
probably  one  great  reason  for  resorting  to  the  operetta  which,  at  least, 
has  interest  of  often  little  or  no  musical  value. 

The  chorus  work,  then,  will  be  graded.  If  numbers  permit,  there 
will  be  a  chorus  of  newest  comers  to  the  school,  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  sing :  an  intermediate  chorus,  also  unlimited,  and  the  selected  chorus 
or  choir.  This  classification  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  music 
courses  will  be  elective.  In  addition  there  may  be  required  singing, 
a  problem  which  is  treated  elsewhere  under  the  heading  of  assembly 
singing,  and  there  may  be  boys'  and  girls'  groups.  If  there  are  not 
enough  changed  boys'  voices  to  supply  bass  and  tenor  parts  for  three 
choruses,  there  may  be  a  younger  chorus  of  treble  voices  for  boys 
and  girls,  an  intermediate  mixed  chorus,  and  a  selected  mixed  choir. 
Each  situation  must  be  solved  for  itself.  The  underlying  principle 
remains—that  of  grading  the  course  to  lead  upward  by  as  many  steps 
as  the  situation  can  support,  culminating  in  a  selected  chorus  in 
which  membership  is  highly  desired  and  not  lightly  bestowed. 

The  a  cappella  choir  of  the  present  day  is  the  proper  field  for  this 
mot-e  advanced  work.  To  exclude  examples  of  fine  accompanied  music, 
especially  when  the  accompaniment  is  played  by  an  orchestra,  may 
be  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  limiting  arbitrarily  the  musical 
experience  of  the  singers.  A  year  is  none  too  long  a  time  for  estab- 
lishing concepts  of  fine  singing.  The  employment  of  accompaniment 
before  such  concepts  have  been  formed  retards  or  arrests  development 
of  that  power  to  hear  and  appraise  upon  which  all  the  attributes  of 
good  singing  depend.  The  piano  only  approximates  true  intonation 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  choral  art.  All  things  considered, 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  finest  flower  of  choral  singing 
in  the  three  or  four  short  high  school  years  will  be  the  selected  a 
capveUa  choir.  On  the  other  hand,  for  festivals,  the  larger  choruses 
with  orchestra  accompaniment  may  be  desirable,  and  for  support- 
ing younger  and  unselected  singing  groups  the  piano  will  be  indis- 
pensable much  of  the  time. 

If  the  end  of  choral  practice  in  the  high  school  is  to  produce  sing- 
ing which  will  pass  the  tests  applied  to  music  as  an  art,  this  end 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  road  over  which  all  singers  have  to  travel. 
Every  instrument  has  its  own  best  way  of  being  played  upon  to 
release  it  for  its  unique  expressiveness,  and  the  voice  is  no  excep- 
tion. To  this  end  the  high  school  student  has  the  right  to  be  taught 
to  use  his  voice  as  an  instrument.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  be  ad- 
monished to  sing  with  a  good  quality  of  tone;  he  must  be  taught  how 
to  achieve  good  tone,  and  what  is  more,  how  to  control  his  instrument 
so  as  to  adapt  his  tone  to  the  mood  or  style  of  each  composition  to 
be  interpreted.  The  refinement  of  knowledge  and  skill  thus  demanded 
of  the  teacher  is  what  gives  dignity  to  his  subject,  putting  it  on  an 
equality,  in_  appeal  and  resultant  musical  product,  with  the  instru- 
mental music  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  overshadow  singing  in  the 
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Mgli  school.  If  both  branches  are  equally  well  taught,  they  will 
have  equal  appeal  for  students  and  public. 

Procedure 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  established  the  conception  of  flowing 
tone.  Since  this  conception,  or  aural  image,  develops  concurrently 
with  the  ability  to  produce  such  tone,  it  falls  to  the  teacher  to  bring 
about  the  habits  of  posture  and  of  breathing  which  will  demonstrate 
to  the  pupil,  by  changes  wrought  in  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and 
by  his  greater  vocal  freedom  and  control,  what  singing  legato  is.  De- 
velopment of  the  vocal  instrument  and  awareness  of  what  constitutes 
good  singing  go  hand  in  hand. 

Second,  every  tone  sung  has  its  vowel  form.  Every  instrument 
has  its  definite  timbre  and  its  variations  within  that  timbre;  only 
the  voice  has  the  vowel.  Pure,  homogeneous  vowels  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  good  tone  quality,  to  blend  of  tone,  and  to 
diction,  and  have  a  close  connection  with  intonation.  Sensitiveness 
to  vowel  quality  and  to  flowing  tone  will  be  developed  simultaneously. 

Constant  practice  in  carrying  out  the  clear  vowel  on  the  vital 
breath  will  develop  power  and  control  which  will  take  care  of  the 
demands  for  all  gradations  of  volume,  make  possible  a  true  pianis.simo 
and  an  unforced  fortissimo,  and  free  the  articulating  mechanism  for 
clearly  delivered  consonants.  The  sense  of  physical  well-being  that 
resulte  from  this  freedom  and  control  helps  to  stimulate  the  mental 
state  into  the  alertness  without  which  clear  diction  is  impossible. 

Since  the  purpose  of  choral  singing  is  the  interpretation  of  fine 
examples  of  choral  music,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  instrument 
must  be  striven  for  only  as  means  to  the  end.  The  proportion  be- 
tween abstract  vocal  drill  and  its  application  in  the  songs  of  the 
course  should  not  be  set  arbitrarily  by  such  an  outline  as  this,  but 
must  be  decided  by  the  teacher.  In  general,  the  songs  themselves 
will  provide  the  drills.  Pride  in  posture,  vital  breathing  and  breath 
control,  tuning  of  chords,  blending  of  tone  on  homogeneous  vowel 
sounds,  legato,  and  clear  consonants,  can  be  taught  to  any  group  in 
judicious  amounts  during  the  learning  of  every  song.  In  all  chorus 
classes,  except  the  selected  choir,  the  best  that  can  be  attained  is 
a  steady  improvement  and  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  beauty 
and  perfection  desired.  Concepts,  most  of  them  quite  new,  have  to 
develop,  and  they  do  develop,  but  only  little  by  little.  Gains  must 
be  measured  from  month  to  month  and  from  term  to  term,  not  from 
day  to  day. 

Method 

There  are  no  mysteries  of  method.  First  in  importance  is  a  clearly 
held  ideal;  second,  music  of  the  best  quality  available  and  adapted 
to  the  class  which  is  to  use  it;  third,  simplification  of  teaching  pro- 
cedure until  nothing  is  left  but  whatever  device  will  concentrate 
attention  of  singers  upon  listening  with  intelligent  and  exacting  ap- 
praisal to  their  own  product. 

A  unison  song  of  comfortable  range,  quiet  rhythm,  and  with  un- 
obtmsivp  accomnaniment,  makes  a  good  beginning,  because  the  work 
of  listening  for  flowing  tone  and  homogeneous  vowels  can  begin  forth- 
with, unhampered  by  considerations  of  balance  and  independence 
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in  carrying  parts.  Proceed  to  songs  in  parts,  unaccompanied.  Di- 
vide the  voices  according  to  range  and  quality  into  the  number  of 
parts  called  for,  and  arrange  a  seating  which  will  place  the  strongest 
singers  at  the  back  of  their  sections.  Since  there  will  be  few  if  any 
unmistakable  altos,  all  the  trebles  except  the  light,  high  sopranos 
can  sing  alto  in  shifts.  Their  musicianship  will  be  strengthened  and 
their  voices  will  not  suffer,  if  songs  with  low  alto  parts  are  avoided, 
and  if  they  are  taught  to  sing  alto  "as  if  it  were  soprano,"  that  is, 
without  the  chest  tone  sometimes  mistaken  for  real  alto. 

In  the  treble  voice  choruses,  much  attention  should  be  given  to 
second  soprano  which  is  harmonically  very  important  and  is  safest 
for  most  of  these  young  voices.  Songs  with  many  high  notes  should 
be  avoided — an  occasional  G,  a  rarer  A,  most  of  the  time  a  safe  middle 
register.  In  the  younger  mixed  choruses,  extremes  of  pitch  in  the 
bass  part  always  cause  trouble.  Middle  C  will  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  many,  while  low  O  will  be  easy  for  a  few  and  missing  for 
the  rest.  The  boys  must  learn,  out  of  consideration  for  their  voices, 
their  own  musical  integrity,  and  the  collective  musical  result,  to  use 
only  those  tones  which  they  can  produce  with  ease  and  which  sound 
musical. 

If  there  are  tenors  in  the  younger  mixed  chorus  they  will  be  alto- 
tenors.  If  there  are  no  boys  for  the  tenor  part,  or  too  few  to  warrant 
four  part  singing,  so  that  the  soprano,  alto,  and  bass  combination 
must  be  employed,  take  care  to  avoid  low  alto  parts,  even  if  the  alto 
has  to  be  rewritten.  Irreparable  vocal  harm  and  indefensible  violence 
to  musical  effect,  result  from  allowing  immature  voices  to  sing  in 
the  mature  contralto  register. 

Rehearse  difficulties  in  advance.  Work  on  spots  or  phrases  or  sec- 
tions for  beauty  and  flow  of  tone,  vowel  quality,  and  intonation.  The 
teaching  should  result  in  immediately  improved  tone,  greater  ease 
in  singing,  with  proportionate  growth  of  interest.  Solve  rhythmic 
diiBculties  by  isolating  details  in  the  pattern  and  intoning  them  to 
a  syllable  like  ta  or  tapping  or  clapping  them.  Failure  to  read  music 
is  largely  due  to  seeing  the  notes  as  a  confused  mass  instead  of 
seeing  them  as  a  succession  of  combinations  or  rhythmic  figures.  Al- 
ways have  it  understood  that  the  making  of  niiosic  is  the  object,  and 
solve  mechanical  difficulties  quickly  and  casually.  However,  do  solve 
them  so  that  they  will  be  less  difficult  next  time. 

While  unaccompanied  music  is  the  medium  through  which  choral 
expression  speaks  in  its  purest  form,  much  miTsic  is  so  written  as  to 
require  accompaniment  to  complete  it.  Some  of  this,  probably  a  great 
deal,  is  indispensable  with  these  developing,  unselected  choruses,— 
to  supply  greater  interest,  contrast,  body  of  tone,  and  expressiveness 
than  they  alone  can  achieve.  As  musicianship  increases,  however, 
the  young  singers  will  feel  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  purely  vocal 
medium  that  they  will  pass  from  accompanied  to  unaccompanied  sing- 
ing and  back  again  without  feeling  at  a  loss.  It  is  emphatically  the 
unaccompanied  singing  that  develops  them  to  this  point  of  discrimina- 
tion and  independence. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  large  groups  of  high  school  pupils, 
especially  in  the  younger  classes,  to  sing  day  after  day  throughout 
the  year  without  the  stimulus  of  some  objective  aside  from  the  basic 
objective  of  singing  beautiful  music  beautifully.  The  aesthetic  mo- 
tive will  remain  for  the  teacher  the  underlying  motive  in  the  philoso- 
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phy  of  music  education,  but  the  vocal  and  the  play  motives  in  the 
pupils  demand  expression,  and,  incorporated  with  the  basic  motive 
in  the  teaching  plan,  will  release  in  the  pupils  a  spontaneity  which 
will  speed  their  progress  and  bring  their  efforts  to  a  focus.  The 
public  concert  and  the  dramatic  performance  provide  this  whole- 
some release.  Here,  however,  the  nicest  judgment  is  called  for.  Un- 
less the  teacher's  adherence  to  a  genuinely  musical  ideal  is  resolute, 
secondary  objectives  will  obscure  the  fundamental  one,  and  the  re- 
sult will  not  justify  itself.  The  ordinary  operetta,  for  instance,  adds 
nothing  of  value  to  the  pupils'  store  of  musical  experience,  and,  in 
its  emphasis  on  the  solo  and  in  the  spectacle,  diverts  attention  from 
the  real  business  of  music  in  school  life.  The  ideal  dramatic  per- 
formance is  one  devised  by  the  teacher  or  by  teacher  and  pupils  to- 
gether,— a  performance  in  which  the  songs  learned  as  songs  and 
sung  as  beautifully  as  possible  in  the  regular  singing  hour  are  strung 
on  a  thread  of  folk-tale  or  other  unpretentious  story,,  with  a  little  solo 
singing  (the  less  the  better)  and  a  little  speaking  to  make  a  genuine 
musical  moment.  If  other  departments  in  the  school  can  be  enlisted, 
— English  composition  classes  for  story,  art  classes  for  designing 
scenery  and  costumes,  manual  training  and  sewing  departments  for 
execution  of  designs,  and  physical  training  department  for  dances, — 
the  happiest  sort  of  result  will  ensue.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  pro- 
ject are  by  no  means  insuperable,  and  the  satisfactions  are  far  be- 
yond those  yielded  by  any  ready-made  work.  However,  the  annual 
or  semi-annual  public  concert,  presented  to  that  most  wonderful  of 
all  audiences,  the  parents  and  friends  of  participants,  is  the  most 
wholesome  and  genuinely  musical  of  all  incentives  and  should  be  the 
rule,  with  the  occasional  dramatic  entertainment  as  the  exception. 
Tt  is  a  gross  abuse  of  art  and  education  to  require  a  school  music 
department  to  set  aside  its  legitimate  objectives  in  order  to  fill  the 
school  treasury. 

Organization  of  the  A  Cappella  Choir 

For  best  results  with  the  a  eappell^.  choir,  as  little  as  nossible 
should  be  left  to  cbancp.  This  class,  almost  alone  among-  music  classes, 
will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  selected  membership.  The  selecting, 
then,  should  be  done  by  a  method  which  will  actually  find  the  best 
and  exclude  the  unfit.  The  more  mature  students,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  are  the  proper  material.  Few,  if  any,  should  be  drawn 
from  below  the  eleventh  year.  Whether  the  final  choice  is  made  by 
selecting  from  among  vohmtarv  applicants  or  by  conducting  a  survey 
of  the  whole  student  bodv,  definite  tests  should  be  made  of  quickness 
of  ear  in  recognizinsr  and  reproducing  tones,  of  memory  for  melodic 
phrases,  and  of  abilitv  to  sing  in  tune.  A  pupil  with  auiek  ear  will 
give  back  without  hesitation,  each  of  a  series  of  unrelated  tones  struck 
at  random  in  anv  register  on  the  piano.  He  will  reproduce  accurately 
a  complete  melodic  phrase  in  which  the  tonal  succession  follows  an 
unexpected  course.  He  will  be  able  to  sing  a  familiar  melody  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  only  the  starting  tone  given.  His  intervals 
will  be  true,  and  his  rhythm  good. 

A  good  prospective  member  will  be  physically  and  mentally  alert. 
The  teacher  will  learn  to  read  the  signs  of  sensitiveness  and  anima;- 
tioja  arxd  reject  sluggishness  a,nd  lack  of  imagin9.tioij. 
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The  possessor  of  these  gifts  will  be  able,  with  good  training,  to  make 
much  of  only  a  fair  voice.  It  is  true  that  the  quality  must  be  agree- 
able and  that  there  must  be  no  waver  or  tremolo.  Of  course,  too,  the 
more  beautiful  the  voices  the  better  the  choral  tone ;  but,  while  it  is 
possible  to  build  an  excellent  choir  on  the  ba^jis  of  fine  ears,  fine  na- 
tures, and  not  exceptional  voices,  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish 
good  results  with  the  emphasis  reversed. 

The  number  of  members  may  be  large  or  small,  so  long  as  the  parts 
are  kept  in  balance.  Since  some  of  the  music  to  be  studied  will  be 
in  more  than  four  parts,  it  is  important  to  have  enough  voices  to  make 
a  division  of  each  part  possible.  Since,  however,  genuine  first  tenor, 
second  bass,  and  second  alto  will  be  hard  to  find,  wisdom  will  dictate 
a  selection  of  music  which  makes  a  light  demand  on  extremes  of  pitch. 

Once  selected,  the  choir  should  start  rehearsing  immdiately.  This 
necessitates  having  the  repertory  chosen  and  ordered  in  advance.  Each 
member  should,  have  his  own  folio  of  music,  each  copy  marked  with  an 
identifying  number.  All  damage  or  loss  should  be  paid  for  at  the 
end  of  the  season  when  the  music  is  returned. 

Since  the  reason  for  existence  of  the  selected  choir  is  development 
of  musicianship  for  fine  interpretation  of  fine  music,  every  expedient 
for  hastening  the  preliminaries  will  be  employed.  Parts  will  be  learned 
separately  as  speedily  as  possible  in  sectional  rehearsals  held,  prob- 
ably, after  school.  Correct  physical  habits  for  the  production  of  flow- 
ing tone  and  resonance  will  be  established.  Pure  vowels  and  clear 
consonants  will  become  a  part  of  practice.  These  are  the  tools  witii 
which  the  combined  musical  feeling  and  intelligence  of  teacher  and 
students  will  work.  Only  after  a  certain  amount  of  mastery  over 
these  beginnings  will  progress  go  forward  unhampered.  So  far  as 
possible  all  these  preliminaries  should  be  relegated  to  sectional  re- 
hearsals or  home  practice,  so  that  mass  rehearsals  may  be  devoted 
to  the  spirit  of  music  itself.  If,  however,  so  elaborate  a  plan  is  im- 
possible, the  principle  remains  clear:  fine  music  sung  with  fine  feel- 
ing, intelligent  understanding,  and  adequate  technique.  With  this 
purpose  unwaveringly  held,  ways  of  accomplishment  will  be  found. 

Materials 

The  music  to  be  used  must  be  of  the  best  quality  available,  and 
adapted  to  the  group  which  is  to  sing  it,  that  is,  musically  and 
technically  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  at  their  particular 
stage  of  maturity.  So  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  used  in  its  original 
form.  When  arrangements  are  used,  as  they  frequently  must  be,  they 
should  be  the  work  of  sterling  musicians,  such  as  the  delightful 
arrangements  of  folk  songs  by  certain  lEnglish  composers  of  today. 
The  teacher  must  examine  each  selection  for  its  suitableness  to  the 
given  conditions,  which  are  never  identical  in  any  two  classes.  An 
analysis  of  these  conditions  will  disclose  what  is  to  be  dealt  with 
in  respect  to  range  of  voices,  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  carry 
parts,  and  that  imponderable  combination  of  elements  which  makes 
the  atmosphere  of  a  class.  It  is,  however,  unncessary  and  objection- 
able to  play  down  to  a  low  level  of  taste  because  the  teacher  assumes 
that  a  given  group  is  capable  of  nothing  better.  Taste  must  be  formed 
and  can  be  formed  only  by  what  has  intrinsic  worth. 

To  follow  without  question  an  outline  of  suggested  titles  is  stultify- 
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ing  to  the  teacher.  A  course  of  study  takes  on  life  only  when  it  is 
the  result  of  research  carried  out  with  a  living  situation  in  mind. 
For  the  younger,  unseleeted  chorus  classes,  economy  and  convenience 
point  to  the  use  of  books  with  occasional  pieces  of  sheet  music  to 
enrich  the  course.  If  the  selection  of  the  book  is  left  to  the  teacher, 
that  book  should  be  chosen  which,  of  all  known  books,  provides  the 
greatest  amount  of  excellent  music  of  the  sort  best  fitted  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  class.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  book  is  already  on 
hand,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  contain  many  pages  of 
music  which,  if  treated  as  a  vehicle  for  genuine  musical  expression 
through  the  use  of  beautiful  tone,  fine  phrasing,  and  good  diction, 
is  transformed  from  the  dull  and  supposedly  familiar  into  something 
living  and  new.  No  book  can  be  used  as  a  whole.  The  teacher  must 
examine  each  selection  for  its  suitableness  to  the  situation  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  In  general,  the  songs  should  exemplify  the  true 
choral  tradition  of  independent  interest  in  each  voice.  Books  of  such 
music  are  beginning  to  appear  for  a  cappella  choruses  of  all  ages 
and  combinations,  employing,  moreover,  only  originals  or  arrange- 
ments deviating  little  from  the  originals. 

For  the  advanced  a  cappella  chorus,  a  plan  which  will  challenge 
the  teacher's  musicianship  and  provide  a  never-ending  vista  of  pos- 
sibilities for  all,  is  that  of  choosing  for  each  season  a  cross-section  of 
the  whole  field  of  choral  treasures.  This  field  embraces  the  early 
church  music  of  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  Ger- 
many ;  the  later  church  music  of  all  lands,  notably  Russia ;  secular 
music  such  as  ballets  and  madrigals  from  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and 
England ;  modern  part  songs ;  and  folk  miLsic  of  all  nations.  Of  this 
folk  music  a  bewildering  wealth  in  fascinating  arrangements  is  avail- 
able and  increasing.  From  the  following  list  eighteen  or  twenty 
compositions  for  the  first  year's  study  might  be  chosen: 


Arcadelt  —  Ave  Maria  —  Netherlands 

Palestrina — Adoramus  te — Italian 

Vittoria  —  Ave  Maria  —  Spanish 

Farrant  —  Hide  not  Thou  Thy  Face  —  English 

Bach-Chorale— From  "111  Do  Thou  Defend  Me"— German 

Tschesnokoff  —  Let  Thy  Blessed  Spirit  —  Eussian 

Ippolitof-Ivanof  —  Bless  Thou  the  Lord  — Russian 

Chapman  —  God  Be  In  My  Head  —  English 

Dett  —  Listen  to  the  Lambs  —  American  Negro 


The  First  Noel-French 

Gevaert  —  Slumber  Song  of  the  Infant  Jesus  —  French 
Praetorius  —  Lo,  How  a  Rose  —  German 
Brahms  —  The  White  Dove  —  German 
Tschaikowsky  —  A  Legend  —  Russian 


Chuech  Music 


Christmas  Music 


Morley-Ballet 
Summer  Is  a 


Secular  Music 

—  Sing  We  and  Chant  It  —  English 
coming  In — Old  English 
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Pesta  —  Down  in  a  Flowery  Vale  —  Italian 
De  la  Hale  —  Robin  Love  Me  —  Trouvere 
BimsTcy -Korsakoff  —  Spinning  Top  —  Russian 
Palngren  —  Sorrow  —  Finnish 

Avery  Robinson  —  Water  Boy  —  American  Negro  Convict  Sonun 
Banderson  —  The  Piper  of  Dundee  —  Scotch 
Cui  —  A  Night  Picture  —  Russian 

Vaughan-Williams  —  The  Dark-Eyed  Sailor  —  English 

If  some  of  these  songs  fail  to  appeal  or  are  too  difficult  for  the 
first  season,  the  list  will  still  be  useful  in  suggesting  the  scope  to  be 
covered.  To  repeat,  few  joys  in  store  for  the  teacher  can  compare 
with  that  of  searching  the  field  and  choosing  from  so  much,  those 
numbers  which  promise  richest  returns. 

Evidences  op  Growth  and  Standards  of  Attainment 

1.  Increased  competence  in  choral  performance,  as  shown  by  im- 
provement in 

a.  Tone  quality 

b.  Intonation 

c.  Flowing  tone 

d.  Unanimity  in  attacks,  releases,  and  phrasings 

e.  Musical  feeling  (interpretation,  style) 

f.  Responsiveness  to  conductor 

g.  Diction 

2.  Increased  seriousness  in  the  attitude  of  chorus  members. 

3.  Increased  respect  in  the  attitude  of  student  body  as  a  whole. 

4.  Community  recognition  in  the  form  of  requests  for  chorus  music 
on  programs. 
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ELEMENTARY  THEORY 

Description 

This  is  a  one-year  course  normally  offered  in  the  9th  or  10th  year, 
and  may  be  offered  in  the  11th  or  12th  year.  This  course,  or  its  equi- 
valent by  examination,  is  a  prerequisite  for  Melody  Writing  and 
Harmony  and  consists  of  an  introductory  study  of  the  theoretical 
elements  of  music  and  its  use. 

*  The  bibliography  given  is  of  necessity  a  very  brief  one.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  additional  material  for  each  course  which  may  be  selected  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  teacher. 
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Outline 

Presentation  of  staff  and  staff  notation. 

Study  of  keys  and  key  signatures,  major  and  minor. 

Scale  building: — major,  minor,  chromatic. 

Study  of  rhythm. 

Study  of  musical  symbols,  indications  of  tempo,  marks  of  expressioi 
Analysis  of  simple  compositions  for  basic  elements  of  form  :— 

repetition,  sequence,  phrase,  cadences,  periods. 

Oral  and  written  dictation  involving  the  use  of  all  material  outlined 

above. 

Method  of  Presentation 

This  course  should  continue  and  bring  to  completion  the  study  of 
musical  theory  begun  in  the  chorus  classes  of  the  preceding  years. 
At  first,  there  should  be  much  song  singing  accompanied  by  careful 
aural  as  well  as  visual  analysis  covering  all  technical  points.  This 
singing  may  be  done  by  syllable,  number,  or  letter  names  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  use  and  inter-relation  of  each  of  these  methods. 
The  singing  should  be  followed  by  dictation  of  short  phrases  and  short 
periods.  To  challenge  and  develop  increasing  acquisition  of  skill,  in- 
creasingly difficult  material  drawn  from  both  the  instrumental  and 
vocal  field  should  be  given. 

During  this  course,  both  in  song  study  and  dictation,  there  should 
be  continued  growth  in  musical  sensitivity  toward  all  phases  of  tone 
work  and  tonal  relationships.  Pupils  should  have  acquired  not  only  a 
technical  comprehension,  but  also  should  have  developed  the  desire  to 
create  beautiful  melodies  and  produce  them  either  in  vocal  or  in 
written  form. 

Evidences  of  Growth  and  Standards  op  Attainment 

The  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  a  more  and  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  musical  theory. 

The  ability  to  use  correctly  both  in  singing  and  dictation  increasingly 
difficult  material  as  shown  by  frequent  testing  either  oral  or  written, 
(Teach,  test,  re-teach,  re-test.) 

Continued  growth  in  musical  sensitivity  toward  all  aspects  of  tonal 
procedure. 
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Songs  selected  from  high  school  books  of  the  standard  series  and  from 
volumes  of  art  or  folk  songs  such  as  Concord  Series  of  Folk  Songs — 
Davison-Surette ;  Art  Songs  for  High  Schools — "Will  Earhart;  Senior 
Laurel  Songs — Teresa  Armitage. 
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Individual  teacher. 
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MELODY  WRITING 

Description 

This  course  is  offered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years  and  presupposes 
that  the  student  has  had  the  course  in  "Elementary  Theory"  or  its 
equivalent. 

It  trains  the  pupil  through  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  melodies 
of  the  masters  to  write  original  melodies  which  shall  conform  in  some 
measure  to  the  standards  set  by  these  mastere.  Ear  training  is  an 
integral  factor  of  the  course.  Careful  aural  discrimination  must 
precede  and  accompany  all  analyses  and  must  be  the  determiniuing 
factor  in  the  evaluation  of  the  work  when  it  has  been  completed. 

Outline 

Hearing  and  studying  simple  melodies. 

Analysis  for  rhythm,  tonal  procedure,  structure  and  design. 

Dictation  of  easy  melodies  to  be  sung  or  written. 

Construction  of  original  simple  melodies  (group  or  individual  activ- 
ity), followed  by  their  aural  and  visual  analysis  with  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  correction. 

Acquisition  of  skill  by  writing  original  melodies  of  different  types, 
vocal,  instrumental,  using  all  keys,  major  and  minor,  and  all  rhythms. 
Continued  comparison  of  original  work  with  that  of  recognized  com- 
posers. Construction  of  two-part  pieces  with  study  of  intervals  and 
interval  relationship. 

Introduction  of  three-part  writing  (3rd  part  to  be  the  bass)  to  point 
the  way  toward  chords  and  chord  relation.ships. 

Method  of  Presentation 

Since  melody  writing  is  an  original  procedure,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
musical  idea  known  only  to  the  composer  himself,  it  is  impossible  to 
devise  a  routine  method  of  presentation  which  shall  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  cases. 

In  general,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  so  to  direct  the  musical 
thought  of  the  pupil  that  each  composition,  though  an  individual 
expression  in  itself,  may  yet  conform  to  the  standards  of  musical 
judgment  set  up  in  the  outline  of  the  course. 

This  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  while  not  inhibiting  orig- 
inality, must  nevertheless  emphasize  most  careful  listening  (ear-train- 
ing) and  develop  the  cultivation  of  a  keen  sensitivity  toward  all  the 
factors  which  are  embodied  in  worthwhile  music. 

Evidences  op  Growth  and  Standards  op  Attainment 

Ability  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the  melodies  presented  for 
study. 

A  keener  sense  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  musical  worth, 
namely,  beauty  of  melodic  line,  balance  of  phrases,  rhythmic  variety, 
feeling  for  cadence. 

Continued  growth  in  the  construction  of  original  melodies  ranging 
from  the  simplest  one-phrase  tune  to  those  of  more  complicated  form. 

Ability  to  construct  one-  two-  and  three-part  melodies  of  varying 
types:  piano,  vocal,  instrumental,  etc. 
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Constant  aural  analysis  (ear  training),  evaluation,  and  comparison 
of  original  melodies  with  those  of  the  masters,  followed  by  correction 
and  re-evaluation  in  order  to  achieve  that  beauty  of  melodic  line  and 
perfection  of  form  which  may  be  found  in  even  the  simplest  of  the 
great  melodies. 

Bibliography* 

Simple  melodies  selected  from  the  best  available  song  material.  Col- 
lection of  folk  songs  are  most  valuable. 

Simple  instrumental  melodies  from  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beginner's  Album  (not  arrangements). 

Melodies  selected  from  Schumann,  Album  for  the  Young,  and  Scenes 
from  Childhood. 

DICKEY,  PRANCES  M.,  and  FRENCH,  EiLENE.    Mclody  Writing  and  ear 

training.    1926.  Ditson 
GOETSCHius,  PERCY.    Exerciscs  in  melody  writing.  Schirmer 
TAPPER,  THOMAS.  First  year  melody  writing.    1911.  Schmidt. 

HARMONY 

Description 

This  course  is  offered  in  the  12th  year  and  is  open  only  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  elementary  theory  and  melody  writ- 
ing. It  should  therefore  be  directed  toward  an  intensive  study  of 
chords  and  chord  relationship.  These  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
recognize  both  by  sound  and  by  sight. 

(Examples  should  be  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  masters  which  the 
pupils  should  strive  to  emulate. 

A  major  factor  in  the  educational  value  of  this  course,  if  properly 
taught,  is  that  it  will  furnish  to  the  pupil  a  basis  of  judgment,  for  the 
evaluation  of  all  music. 

Outline 

Presentation  and  use  of  principal  triads  and  their  first  inversions 
in  major  and  minor. 

Presentation  and  use  of  subordinate  triads  and  their  first  inversions 
in  major  and  minor. 

Presentation  and  use  of  dominant  seventh-chord  and  its  inversions. 

Presentation  and  use  of  second  inversions  of  principal  and  subordi- 
nate triads. 

Presentation  and  use  of  dominant  ninth-chord  and  its  complete  and 
incomplete  form,  and  its  inversions  in  major  and  minor. 
Presentation  and  use  of  secondary  seventh-chords. 
Formal  presentation  and  use  of  various  modes  of  modulation. 
Presentation  of  altered  and  mixed  chords. 

Method  op  Presentation 

The  first  presentation  of  all  chord  material  should  be  through 
carefully  guided  aural  analysis.  This  analysis  should  be  followed  by 
the  use  of  this  material  in  harmonizing  given  melodies  and  also  in 
short  original  compositions.    Passing  notes  and  simple  modulations 


•  The  bibliography  is  of  necessity  a  very  brief  one.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
additional  material  for  each  course  which  may  <be  selected  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  teacher. 
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should  be  explained  as  they  occur  and  pupils  may  be  permitted  the 
use  of  them  with  discretion. 

As  progress  is  made,  more  advanced  material  should  be  presented 
to  challenge  the  pupil's  thought.  Opportunity  should  also  be  given 
for  composition  in  varied  forms  and  of  different  tj^Jes. 

Emphasis  should  always  be  placed  upon  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity, with  continued  reference  to  examples  drawn  from  the  best  music. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  stifle  originality  by  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  the  use  of  material  which  has  not  yet  been  studied,  but  on  the 
other  hand  pupils  should  be  made  to  i-ealize  that  beauty  is  not  the 
result  of  complexity  alone,  but  may  be  found  in  a  very  simple  com- 
position which  is  pei'fect  in  form  and  color. 

Evidences  op  Growth  and  Standards  of  Attainment 

A  finer  degree  of  sensitivity  toward  chord  relationship. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  and  comparison  of  original  melodies  with 
the  works  of  the  masters. 

Reconstruction  of  previous  original  melodies  using  new  and  more 
difficult  chord  material. 

Development  of  more  mature  standards  of  judgment  in  relation 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  original  compositions  produced. 

A  deeper  and  fuller  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  great  com- 
positions in  musical  literature,  intelligent  appreciation  for  present 
day  composers,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  original 
work  which  comes  to  him  who  has  found  joy  in  creating  something  for 
himself. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Aim 

The  highest  aim  of  instrumental  music  is  to  develop  appreciation 
of  music;  appreciation  that  may  be  evidenced  in  (1)  discrimination 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  music;  (2)  a  desii'e  to  play  good 
music  well;  (3)  a  desire  to  hear  good  music  well  played;  (4)  the  pro- 
motion of  specific  musical  groups  and  events;  (5)  the  furthering  in 
all  possible  ways  of  a  general  interest  in  music. 

To  accomplish  this  type  of  appreciation  through  the  playing  of 

*  The  bibliography  given  is  of  necessity  a  very  brief  one.  There  Is  an  abundance 
of  additional  material  for  each  course  which  may  be  selected  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  teacher. 
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instruments,  the  many  factors  that  pertain  to  musical  performance 
must  be  taught,  and  playing  skills  developed.  To  nourish  a  musical 
nature  and  develop  playing  skills,  good  music  must  be  well  performed. 

Outline  of  High  School  Instrumental  Course 

A.  Beginning  string  class 

B.  Beginning  wind  class 

C.  Intermediate  ensemble 

D.  Orchestra 

E.  Band 

F.  Chamber  Music 

Note:  If  groups  A  and  B  are  too  small  to  warrant  a  teacher's  time, 
they  may  be  combined  into  a  mixed  class.  If  a  suiBcient 
number  of  applications  for  the  teaching  of  any  one  instru- 
ment (orchestra,  band,  or  piano)  is  received,  a  class  for  its 
teaching  should  be  organized. 

Materials,  Including  Bibliography  ^  , 

For  the  Teacher: 

MURSELL,  J.  L.,  and  GLENN,  MABELLE.    The  psychology  of  school 

music  teaching.    '31  Silver 
EARHART,  WILL.   The  eloquciit  baton.    '31  Witmark 
MADDY,  JOSEPH  E.,  and  GiDDiNGs,  T.  P.    Instrumental  Technique 

for  Orchestra  and  band.    '27  Willis 

For  the  Beginning  String  Class: 

Gamble  Hinged  String  Class  Method,  in  three  volumes 

String  parts  of  the  Junior  Band  Course — Oliver  Ditson  Company 

String  parts  of  Universal  Teacher — Maddy  and  Giddings 

For  the  Beginning  Wind  Class: 

Unisonal  Studies,  C.  R.  Tuttle 

Universal  Teacher — Maddy  and  Giddings 

Lockhart  Band-Class  Method — Witmark 

Fillmore  Transition  Band  Book — Fillmore  Music  House 

Junior  Band  Course — Oliver  Ditson  Company 

Aeolian  Band  Classics — Fitz  Simmons 

For  the  Beginning  Mixed  Class: 

Junior  Band  Course  (Including  Strings) — Lockhart  Orchestra — 
Class  Method — Witmark 

For  the  Intermediate  Ensemble: 

Schirmer  Elementary  Orchestra  Series — G.  Schirmer 
Junior  Orchestra  Albums,  Volume  three — Carl  Fischer 
School  Orchestra  Album — Carl  Fischer 

Note  :  Where  schools  divide  this  unit  into  intermediate  band  and 
intermediate  orchestra,  the  band  division  would  find  the 
following  most  educational : 

Graded  Chorales  for  Band — Witmark 
Aeolian  Band  Classics — Fitz  Simmons 
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For  the  Orchestra  and  Band: 

Music  listed  and  graded  in  the  contest  booklets  issued  by  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music. 

For  the  Chamber  Music  Oroups: 

A  committee  of  the  Music  Supervisor's  National  Conference  is 
now  making  a  graded  survey  of  music  for  small  groups  suitable 
for  public  school  use.  Pending  the  publication  of  this  survey, 
information  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  Music 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

Procedure 

1.  Exploration : 

Since  only  a  small  percentage  of  persons  have  been,  found  to  possess 
such  talent  as  to  warrant  special  training  in  instrumental  music, 
ways  and  means  should  be  established  to  determine  the  location 
and  extent  of  talent.   "Ways  and  means  may  fall  under  two  heads : 

(a)  careful  and  analytical  observation  in  school  vocal  music  and 

(b)  exploratory  periods  given  to  actual  study  of  instruments. 

(a)  Careful  and  analytical  observations 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  music  teacher  to  so  study  the  child 
that  a  comprehensive  and  fact-sustained  judgment  of  inclina- 
tions, talents,  and  interests  may  be  the  basis  of  actual  and 
effective  encouragement  or  discouragement  of  specific  musical 
pursuits. 

(b)  Exploratory  periods  for  instrumental  study 

Schools  are  encouraged  to  possess  themselves  of  instruments 
that  may  be  loaned  to  students  for  restricted  periods  of  time. 
The  more  unusual  instruments  must  of  necessity  be  owned 
and  loaned  by  the  schools  since  the  complete  instrumentation 
that  makes  for  fullest  expression  is  desirable  for  school  bands 
and  orchestras.  Small  ensemble  units  need  the  more  unusual 
instruments  to  complete  their  instrumentation.  Such  instru- 
ments as  bassoon,  tuba,  French  horn,  double  bass,  'cello,  oboe, 
and  tympani  may  rightly  be  considered  as  those  which  the 
schools  should  furnish.  One  of  each  of  the  other  instruments 
might  weU,  be  school  owned  also,  but  since  parents  are  usually 
willing  to  purchase  them,  the  school  owned  instruments  should 
be  loaned  only  for  very  brief  exploratory  periods. 

2.  Development 

Instrumental  training  in  the  high  school  is  sufficiently  rich  to 
warrant  its  being  placed  on  a  five  day  per  week  basis  and  given 
credit  toward  graduation.  Laboratory  credit  may  be  given  for 
satisfactory  progress  during  daily  meetings.  Full  credit  should 
be  allowed  when  regular  systematic  outside  preparation  is  required. 
Instrumental  units  should,  if  possible,  be  so  graded  that  each  stu- 
dent may  enter  a  group  in  which  he  may  learn  best  and  to  which 
he  may  contribute  most. 

The  following  organization  of  instrumental  units  is  suggested  as 
ideal  for  the  high  school.  This  organization  is  designed  to  occupy 
the  full  time  of  a  teacher  of  instrumental  music. 
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a.  Beginning  string  class 

The  grouping  of  school  owned  basses,  'cellos  and  violas  and 
student  owned  violins  should  form  a  class  of  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  pupils  that  should  be  met  daily  during  school  time. 

b.  Beginning  wind  class 

The  grouping  of  school  and  student  owned  wind  and  percus- 
sion instruments  should  form  a  class  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
pupils  who  should  be  met  daily  during  school  time. 
Note:  A  beginning  string  or  wind  class  should  meet  as  such  for 
a  minimum  period  of  one  semester  and  a  maximum  period 
of  one  school  year,  after  which  the  members  should  go  on 
into  the  intermediate  ensemble  or  drop  music,  after  having 
found  no  liking  or  talent  for  it.    The  teacher  will  turn  his 
attention  to  a  new  beginners  class.    The  same  procedure 
applies  where  "a"  and  "b"  have  been  combined  into  a 
mixed  class. 

c.  Intermediate  ensemble 

Students  unable  to  enter  advanced  band  or  orchestra,  but  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  class  level  are  placed  in  an  intermediate 
group  where  special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  player.  They  should  be  met  daily  during  the  school 
day.  In  this  group,  program  making  should  play  a  very  small 
part  in  the  selection  of  music  for  study.  Large  schools  with 
large  teaching  staffs  may  divide  this  ensemble  into  intermediate 
band  and  intermediate  orchestra. 

d.  Orchestra 

The  high  school  orchestra  is  composed  of  the  advanced  string 
instrument  players  together  with  a  portion  of  the  advanced 
players  of  wind  and  percussion  instruments.  While  the  players 
in  this  unit  must  still  be  taught  many  rudiments  of  technique, 
musical  performance  for  the  groups  own  satisfaction  and  for 
school  activities  will  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  choice 
of  music,  etc.  The  orchestra  should  meet  daily  during  school 
hours. 

e.  Band 

The  high  school  band  is  composed  of  the  advanced  players  of 
wind  and  percussion  instruments  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  are  in  the  orchestra  only.  The  treatment  of  the  band 
should  be  the  same  as  of  the  orchestra.  The  band  should  meet 
daily  during  the  school  day. 

Note:  Players  of  instruments  may  play  in  both  the  band  and  or- 
chestra should  they  have  keen  interest  in  and  specific  apti- 
tude for  both.  The  two  periods  thus  spent  equal  the  class 
and  preparation  periods  spent  in  the  academic  subject. 
Many  colleges  will  accept  such  music  to  the  amount  of  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  entrance  requirement. 

f.  Chamber  Music 

The  teacher  should  organize  his  players  into  smaller  ensembles 
that  may  meet  with  him  only  occasionally.   Each  chamber  music 
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or  small  ensemble  unit  should  meet  frequently  outside  of 
school.  A  most  genuine  love  for  music  will  come  to  the  pupils 
who  pursue  chamber  music  study.  The  educational  values  to 
small  ensemble  players  is  great  and  at  the  same  time  something 
is  thus  being  done  to  take  music  back  into  the  home. 

HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 
An  Edectivb  Course  fob  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years 

Since  many  students  enter  the  Senior  High  School  having  had  little 
or  no  previous  organized  listening  experience,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  part  of  this  course,  to  repeat,  in  a  rapid,  well  organized  fashion, 
much  of  the  elementary  listening  procedure  already  covered. 

In  many  cases,  the  same  compositions  will  be  listed  as  illustrative 
material  not  because  the  available  material  is  limited,  but  so  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  for  schools  to  provide  an  excessively  large  musical  li- 
brary. This  music  will  not  suffer  from  repetition  if  carefully  pre- 
sented. 

General  Objectives 

1.  To  present  music  as  an  art  form,  and  to  encourage  students  to 
find  in  great  music  an  abundant  source  of  recreational  enjoyment. 

2.  Purpose  of  first  part  of  the  coui'se :  to  develop  sensitive  and  in- 
telligent listening  habits. 

3.  Purpose  of  second  part  of  the  course:  to  show  that  the  history 
of  music  is  the  record  of  the  general  cultural  growth  of  a  people,  and 
that  the  events  of  history  are  reflected  in  music's  growth,  hence 

a.  To  show  music  as  an  evolutionary  process,  and 

b.  To  help  students  to  discover  characteristics  typical  of  the 
most  famous  composers. 

Suggestions  for  Developing  the  Course 

1.  This  course  should  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  on  a  labora- 
tory basis.  The  class  period  should  be  spent  in  directed  listening  and 
discussion. 

2.  Assignments  should  be  made  in  listening  to  music  rather  than 
in  reading  about  music  and  composers.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been 
found  practical  to  appoint  a  student  librarian  who  will  have  charge 
of  records,  piano  rolls,  machines,  etc.,  and  who  will  assist  students  in 
finding  desired  material  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor. 

3.  If  the  reading  knowledge  of  the  students  is  extensive,  miniature 
scores  of  longer  compositions  will  be  found  of  great  assistance. 

General  Outline  With  Suggested  Material  for  First  Semester 
Dejinition:  By  music  appreciation  we  mean  an  ever-increasing  enjoy- 
ment, and  an  ever-widening  understanding  of  the  beauty  and  message 
of  music. 

I.  Elements  of  Music 

Rhythm :    March — Pomp  and  Circumstance — Elgar 
Lullaby — Venetian  Love  Song — Nevin 
Dance — Merry  Maker's  Dance — German 
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Melody :     Londonderry  Air — Irish  folk 

Entr'Act  from  "Rosamunde" — Schubert 

Harmony:  Prelude  in  C  Minor — Chopin 

Theme  from  "Emperor  Quartet" — Haydn 

Form :       Ash  Grove — Welsh  folk 

Color:        Strings — Andante  Cantabile — Tschaikowsky 

Woodwinds — Dance  of  the  Toy  Pipes — Tschai- 
kowsky 

Brasses — Grand  March  from  "Aida" — Verdi 

Purpose  of  the  Composer: 

Nationality— From    An    Indian  Lodge — Mac- 
Dowell 

Formal  Beauty — Emperor  Quartet — Haydn 
Poetic  Thought — Liebesfreud — Kreisler 

Liebeslied — Kreisler 
Descriptive — Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee — Rim- 
sky-Korsakov 

II.  Classification  of  Style  in  Music 

1.  Pure :  Andante  from  "Quartet  in  G  Major" — Beethoven 

2.  Program : 

Indefinite  descriptive — To  A  "Wild  Rose — Ma^ 
Dowell 

Definite  descriptive — Dance  of  The  Automatons — 
Delihes 

Narrative — Sorcerer 's  Apprentice — Dukas 

III.  Composition  of  the  Modern  Symphony  Orchestra 

Instruments,  singly  and  in  families 

Predominant  strings — Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" — Wagner 
Predominant  woodwinds — Scherzo,    "Midsummer  Night's 

Dream ' ' — Mendelssohn 
Predominant  brasses — Finale,  "William  Tell"  Overture — 

Rossini 

IV.  Elementary  Form  Study 

1.  Simple  song  or  lied  form : 

One-Part — Greeting — Mendelssohn 
Two-part — Londonderry  Air — Irish  Folk 
Three-part — Johnny  At  The  Fair — English 

2.  Instrumental  song  form  with  trio: 

Minuet — Bach 

3.  Rondo  form:  Gypsy  Rondo — Kreisler 

4.  Extended  instrumental  song  form:  Marehe  Militaire — 

Schubert 

5.  Rhapsofic  form :  Caprice  Viennois — Kreisler 
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V.  Form  op  Sonata  or  Symphony 

I.  Definitions:  sonata,  trio,  quartet,  symphony,  concerto 

■  2.  Examples:  String  Quartet  in  G  Major — Beethoven 

Fifth  Symphony— Beethoven 

Concerto  in  B  Flat  Minor — Tschaikowsky 

3.  Derived  forms : 

Concert  Overture — Midsummer  Night  '  s 

Dream — Mendelssohn 
Concert   Suite — Scheherazada  Suite — Eim- 

sky-Korsakov 
Symphonic  Poem — -Les  Preludes — Liszt 

VI.  Development  of  the  Piano 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  Ma^or— Bach 

2.  Fantasia  in  D  Minor — Mozart 

8.  Harmonious  Blacksmith — Handel 

4.  Moonlight  Sonata — Beethoven 

5.  Impromptu  in  A  Flat- — Shuhert 

6.  Quintet  in  E  Flat  Major — Schumann 

7.  Etude  in  E  Major — Chopin 

8.  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 — Liszt 

9.  To  Spring — Orieg 

10.  Golliwog's  Cake  Walk — Debussy 

II.  May  Night— Cj/rii  Scott 

12.  Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor — Bachmaninoff 

13.  La  Mere  L  'Oie — Ravel 

Should  be  played  by  students,  if  possible 

VII.  Development  op  the  Organ 

Pipes  of  Pan,  early  organs,  modern  electric  organs 

1.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor — Bach 

2.  Fantasia  and  Fugue  on  B  A  C  H — Liszt 

3.  Chorale  No.  3  in  A  Minor—Franck 

4.  Andante  Cantabile  (Symphony  No.  4) — Widor 

Students  should  be  conducted  through  the  interior  of  a  mod- 
ern organ 

VIII.  Classification  op  Voices 

Lyric  Soprano — Solvejg's  Sunshine  Song — Grieg 
Colorature  Soprano — Lo,  Hear  The  Gentle  Lark — Bishop 
Dramatic  Soprano — Erl  King — Schubert 
Mezzo  Soprano — My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet  Voice — Saint 
Saens 

Contralto — By  The  Waters  of  Minnetonka — Lieurance 

Tenor — Celeste  Aida — Verdi 

Baritone — La  Paloma — Yradier 

Bass — Cantante — -Cantique  de  Noel — Adam 

Prof  undo — -Two  Grenadiers — Schumann 
Male  Quartet — Go  Down  Moses — Negro 
Mixed  Quartet — Crucifixus — Lotti 
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IX.  Song  to  Opera  and  Oratorio 

Folk  Songs — spontaneous  expression  : 

1.  Composer  unknown — Strophic  form :  Swing  Low,  Sweet 

Chariot — Negro 

2.  Composed — Strophic  form :  My  Old  Kentucky  Home — 

Foster 

3.  Ballad  :  Kathleen  Mavourneen — Crouch 

Art  Songs — unity  of  music  and  words : 

1.  Strophic:  Hark!  Hark!  The  Lark — Schudert 

2.  Detailed:  Lost  Chord — Sullivan 

Opera — unity  of  music,  drama,  interpretation : 

1.  Overture  to  "Flying  Dutchman" — Wagner 

2.  Prelude  to  Act  III — "  Lohengrin  — Wagner 

3.  Recitative  and  Aria — Celeste  Aida — Verdi 

4.  Chorus — Pilgrims'  Chorus — Wagner 

Oratorio — religious  theme : 

1.  Prelude — Pastoral  Symphony — Handel 

2.  Recitative  and  Aria — He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock — Handel 

3.  Chorus — Hallelujah  Chorus — Handel 

General  Outline  With  Suggested  Material  for  Second  Semester 

Development  of  Music 

I.  Musical  Beginnings,  Music  of  the  Ancients 

In  the  beginning  was  rhythm — Eagle  and  Snake  Dance — 
Indian 

lEgyptian  influence — pipes  and  harp 
Assyrian  influence — brass,  percussion 
Hebrew  influence — woodwinds,  strings,  brasses 

1.  The  Sacred  Dance — Song  of  Deborah — Judges  V 

2.  Temple  worship— 77  Chronicles  XXIX,  25-30 

3.  Influence  of  the  Exile 

4.  Modern  Hebrew — -Kol  Nedrei 

Greek  influence — Bards,  music  in  drama,  importance  of 
strings  (lute  and  lyre),  neumes 

Hymn  to  Appollo — Ancient  Greek 
Music  of  New  Testament  and  early  church 

Pei-sonal  element — Ephesians  V 

II.  Early  Religious  Music  to  Sixteenth  Century 
Metrical  chant 

Te  Deum  Landamus — Amhro.:e 
Organum,  discant,  plain  song 

Magnificat  and  Gregorian  Mass — Gregory 
Syllable  names 

Hymn  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist — Guido  d'Arezzo 
Dark  Ages — spread  to  northern  and  western  Europe 

Hymn  of  Charlemagne 

War  Song  of  the  Normans 

Joan  of  Arc's  Hymn 
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Crusade — Crusaders  Hymn 
Eeformation — Chorale — A  Mighty  Fortress — Martin  Luther 
Catholic  Reform — Palestrinu 

Gloria  Patri 

Hodie  Christus  Natus  Est 

III.  Secular  Schools — 12th  to  17th  Century 

Minstrels  of  the  north 

Harp  That  Once  Thru  Tara's  Halls— Moore 
Minstrels  of  the  south 

Robins  m'aime — {trouvers) 

Merei  Clamant — {troubadours) 

Pour  Mai  temps — (Thibaut  of  Navarre) 
Age  of  Chivalry  :  Minnesingers — Tannhauser — Wagner 
Guilds :  Meistersingers — Die  Meistersinger — Wagner 
Development  of  folk  songs 

French — Marche  Lorraine — Gannes 

English — Farewell  to  Cucxdlam—Londonderry  Air 

German — Die  Lorelei — Silcher 

IV,  Reformation  and  Renaissance 

Establishment  of  great  schools  of  music 

1.  Gallo — Belgique  School 

Morley,  Weelks,  Gibbons,  Byrd 
Influence  of  Shakespeare 

2.  School  of  the  Netherlands 

Prayer  of  ThanlvSgiving — Dutch  folk 

3.  School  of  Rome.   Palestrina  (see  II— Catholic  Reform) 

4.  School  of  Venice — Willaert 

Crucifixus — Lotti 

5.  School  of  Munich 

Mass  in  Eighth  Mode — de  Lassus 

6.  School  of  Hamburg 

To  Us  Is  Born  Immanuel — Praetorious 
Culmination  of  secular  and  religious  development  in  works 
of  Bach  and  Handel 

V.  Classical  School  of  the  18th  Century — formalism 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

1.  Works : 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor 
Saint  Matthew  Passion 
B  Minor  Mass 
Air  for  G  String 

2.  Purpose  of  his  writing 

3.  Significance  of  his  life 

4.  Characteristics 

George  Frederick  Handel 
1.  Works: 

Largo  from  "Xerxes" 

Harmonious  Blacksmith 

Haste  Thee,  Nymph — L 'Allegro 
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The  Messiah — 
Hallelujah  Chorus 
Pastoral  Symphony 
All  We  Like  Sheep 
He  Shall  Feed  HLs  Flock 

2.  Purpose  in  writing 

3.  Significance  of  his  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

1.  Works: 

My  Mother  Bids  Me  Tie  My  Hair 
Emperor  Quartet 
Toy  Symphony 
Surprise  Symphony 

2.  Purpose  in  writing 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Wolfgang  Adametts  Mozart 

1.  Works: 

Gloria  from  Twelfth  Mass 
Overture  to  Magic  Flute 
Symphony  in  G  Minor 
Turkish  March 

Minuet  from  "Don  Giovanni" 

2.  Purpose  in  writing 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

1.  Works : 

Quartet  in  G  Major 
Leonora  III  Overture 
Symphony  V 
Pastoral  Symphony  VII 

2.  Purpose  in  writing 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

VI.  Romantic  School  of  the  Early  19th  Century 

Rise  of  individuality,  program  music,  virtuosity,  and 

nationality 
French  interest — virtuosity,  nationality 
German  interest — concert,  overture,  symphonic  poem 

Franz  Peter  Schubert 
1.  Works: 

Songs— Hark!  Hark!  The  Lark;  Who  Is  Sylvia;  Erl 

King 
Marche  Militaire 
Entr'Act  from  "Rosamunde" 
Unfinished  Symphony 
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2.  Dominant  interest 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Robert  Schumann 

1.  "Worlds : 

Album  for  the  Young 
Traumerei 
Two  Grenadiers 
Quintet  in  E  Flat  Major 

2.  Dominant  interest 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Felix  Mendelssohn 

1.  Works : 

Spring  Song 
Elijah 

Fingal's  Cave 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

2.  Dominant  interest 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Frederick  Frmcois  Chopin 

1.  "Works : 

Mazurka  in  C  Sharp  Minor 
Polonaise  Militaire 
Twenty-four  Preludes 

2.  Dominant  interest 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 
Franz  Liszt 

1.  Works: 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  on  BACH 
The  Preludes 

2.  Dominant  interest 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Johannes  Brahms 

1.  Works : 

Quintet  in  F  Minor 
Symphony  No.  3  in  F 

2.  Dominant  interest 

3.  Significance  of  life 

4.  Characteristics 

Cesar  Franck 

1.  Works: 

Chorale  No.  3  in  A  Minor 
Piece  Heroique 

2.  Dominant  interest 

3.  Characteristics 
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VII.  Development  op  Opera 

A.  Mediaeval  period: 

Mystery  and  Morality  Plays 
Pastoral  Plays 

B.  Artificiality  of  early  opera 

Largo  al  Factotum — "Barber  of  Seville" — Rossini 
Sextette  from  "Lucia" — Donizetti 

C.  Reform  in  opera 

In  lEngland — Beggar's  Opera — Gay 
In  Germany — Weber,  Wagner 

D.  Bichard  Wagner 

1.  Aims  and  Methods 

2.  Worlds : 

Prelude  to  "Rhinegold" 
Battle  Song  of  the  Valkyrie 

Pare  On,  I  Cannot  Withstand  Thee— "  Siegfried" 
Closing  Scene — Twilight  of  the  Gods 
Prize  Song — "  Meistersinger  " 

3.  Characteristics 

E.  Later  opera — influence  of  Wagner 

1.  Celeste  Aida — ' '  Aida"—Guiseppi  Verdi 

2.  Soldiers  Chorus — ' '  Faust ' ' — Charles  Francois  Gou- 

nod 

3.  Torreador  Song — "  Carmen  "^ — Georges  Bizet 

4.  My  Heart  At  Thy  Sweet  Voice — "Samson  and  De- 

lilah"— Camille  Saint  Saens 

F.  Modern  opera 

1.  German.    Wozzeck — Berg 

2.  Slavish.     Schwanda — Polka    and  Fugue — Wein- 

berg er 

3.  French.    "  Thais  "—Meditation — Massenet 

4.  Russian.    "Sadko" — Venetian  Merchant's  Song — 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

5.  English.    Alchemist — Cyril  Scott 

6.  American.    King's  Henchman — Deems  Taylor 

VIII.  Modern  Music — Late  19th  Century  to  the  Present 
Modern  schools  of  national  expression 
Realism  vs.  impressionism 

1.  Russian  School 

Symphony  No.  6 — Tschaikowsky 
Petrouchka  Suite — Strawirisky 

2.  Slavish  School 

New  World  Symphony — Dvorak 

3.  German  School 

Don  Juan — Richard  Strauss 
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4.  Scandinavian  School 

Lyric  Suite — Grieg 
Finlandia — 8ihelius 

5.  French  School 

Bolero — Bavel 
Afternoon  of  a  Fann — De~bussy 

6.  Italian  School 

Fountains  of  Rome — Bespighi 

7.  Spanish  School 

Jota — de  Falla 

8.  English  School 

Country  Gardens — Grainger 

9.  American  School 

Deserted  Farm — MacBowell 
Victory  Ball — Schelling 
Natchez  on  the  Hill — Powell 
Rhapsody  in  Blue — Gershwin 
Gossips — Dxibenshy 
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ROUS,  s.  H.  Victrola  book  of  the  opera.    Victor.  1924. 

SCHOLES,  PERCY.    Columbia  history  of  music.    Oxford.  1930. 

sciiOLEs,  PERCY.   Complete  book  of  great  musicians.    Oxford.  1923. 

VICTOR  TALKING  MActiiNE  ( o.  IMusic  appreciation  with  the  victrola  for 
children.    Victor.  1923. 

Catalogs 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY.  Duo-art  piano  rolls.    The  Aeolian  Company. 

BRUNSWICK  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Brunswick  Electrical  Record  Cata- 
log.   Brunswick  Radio  Corporation. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY.  Columbia  Catalog  of  Records. 
Columbia  Phonograph  Company. 

RCA  VICTOR  COMPANY.  Educational  Catalog  of  Victor  Records,  1930, 
and  1931  editions.   RCA  Victor  Company,  Inc. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CREDITS  FOR  APPLIED  MUSIC  STUDY 
(Specialized  Musical  Technic) 

The  widespread  interest  in  applied  music  (specialized  musical  tech- 
nic), and  the  general  recognition  and  acceptance  of  it  as  an  important 
and  legitimate  phase  of  secondary  education  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  accrediting  the  work  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
pupil 's  curriculum. 

Many  high  schools  can  not  adequately  meet  the  requirements  in  this 
field.  The  following  plans  have  been  set  up  to  enable  the  school  to 
give  credit  for  properly  supervised  study  in  applied  music  carried  on 
by  pupils  at  their  own  expense  with  private  teachers. 

Important  and  far-reaching  results  are  attainable  through  this 
policy.  They  include  the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  work  and  super- 
vision of  the  student's  progress  through  regular  reports  from  both 
parent  and  teacher  and  by  means  of  semi-annual  examinations  by  a 
committee  of  musicians  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Subjects 

High  School  pupils  who  are  receiving  systematic  instruction  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin,  or  any  instrument  of  the  symphonic  orchestra,  may 
receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  such  study,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions herein  stated. 

Vocal  training,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  promote  correct  breathing, 
safe  vocal  habits,  light,  easy  use  of  the  singing  voice,  proper  vowel 
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and  consonant  study  and  musical  interpretation,  is  invaluable  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  credited  wherever  properly  equipped  teach- 
ers are  available.  The  foremost  authorities  on  the  singing  voice 
agree,  however,  that  vocal  study  for  the  development  of  power  and 
compass  should  be  deferred  imtil  the  voice  is  matured. 

Inasmuch  as  broad  musicianship  is  essential  to  the  successful  sing- 
er', vocally  talented  pupils  in  the  high  school  should  be  encouraged 
to  study  sight  singing,  ear-training,  theory  and  appreciation,  and 
also  some  instrument,  preferably  the  piano. 

Extent  op  Course 

The  special  music  study  herein  provided  for  may  be  elected  as  a 
major  subject,  and  when  cai^ied  out  successively  according  to  the 
following  provisions,  may  receive  credit  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
of  the  total  credits  required  for  graduation.  A  less  intensive  course 
may  be  elected  with  proportionate  reduction  of  credit. 

Aim  and  Content 

The  aim  of  these  courses  is  not  only  to  give  ability  in  performance, 
but  also  to  develop  general  musicianship.  The  content  of  the  courses, 
therefore,  consists  of  (a)  practice  for  the  attainment  of  skill  and 
(b)  study  for  the  attainment  of  musical  knowledge  and  culture. 

Organization 

The  pupil  must  take  at  least  one  lesson  per  week  of  not  less  than 
thirty  minutes  in  length,  for  each  week  of  the  school  year ;  and  he 
must  devote  to  practice  and  appropriate  theoretical  study,  a  minimum 
of  ten  periods  per  week  throughout  the  scliool  year,  in  order  to  obtain 
full  credit. 

When  approved  by  the  school  authorities,  the  i^upil  may  devote  a 
year  to  the  completion  of  the  work  outlined  for  a  half-year,  with  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  hours  of  practice  and  study,  receiving  one- 
laalf  credit  therefor. 

Work  of  auy  degree  of  advancement  may  be  undertaken,  but  the 
pupil  must  be  definitely  assigned  to  a  certain  grade  when  application 
is  made  for  admission  to  the  course.  The  nuisic  araigued  must  be- 
long to  the  grade  specified  for  the  pupil,  and  must  be  within  the 
power  of  th-e  pupil  to  perform  accurately  at  the  tempo  intended  by 
the  composer  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  artistic  interpretation. 

Any  generally  accepted  system  of  grading,  such  as  the  report  of 
the  Music  Teacher's  National  Association  or  the  graded  catalogs  of 
the  leading  pul)ashers,  may  be  agreed  upon  between  scliool  and 
teacher. 

Study  Courses 

The  specific  aim  of  the  Study  courses,  used  as  complementary  to 
the  Practice  Courses,  is  to  place  under  technical  skill,  at  each  step 
of  the  way,  a  broad  basis  of  knowledge  and  culture  that  will  ensure 
thorough  musical  comprehension  by  the  student  of  the  material  which 
he  is  studying  at  the  time. 

Briefl}^  the  content  of  these  courses  is  such  as  Avill  enable  the  student 
to  know  as  music  that  which  might  otherwise  appear  to  him  as  ma- 
terial solely  for  technical  practice. 
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The  musical  culture  that  should  underlie  all  performanco  is  of 
many  kinds.  It  must  include  knowledge  of  details  of  staff  notation, 
and  the  facts,  of  pitch,  rhythm  and  expression,  which,  in  turn,  under- 
lie the  notational  symbols.  It  is  indispensable,  too,  that  knowledge 
be  aural  as  well  as  visual ;  the  student  should  know  by  ear  that  which 
he  knows  by  sight,  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  musical  material  studied  becomes  more  advanced,  knowl- 
edge that  falls  under  the  subject  of  harmony,  and  other  knowledge 
that  falls  under  the  general  title  of  music  appreciation,  and  which  in- 
cludes facts  of  history,  biography,  form  and  aesthetics,  is  necessary. 
In  order  that  the  power  gained  shoiild  further  function  in  a  normal 
social  way,  as  well  as  to  give  the  student  musical  experience  and 
technic  of  a  kind  richer  than  that  afforded  by  his  individual  practice, 
enseml)le  work  must  be  added. 

The  courses  specified  below  are  believed  to  be  essennal  to  tiie 
achievtnu'ut  of  the  general  aim  d&scribed: 

1.  Elementary  Theory  and  Practices:    Rudiments;  Sight-singing; 

Dictation ; 

2.  Advanced  Dictation  and  Melody. 

3.  Harmony. 

■i.  Appreciation. 

5.    Ensemhle:  Chorus;  Orchestra;  Band;  Glee  Club. 

Conditions  Governing  the  Granting  of  Credit  for  Outside  Study 
of  Music. 

High  School  pupils  wdio  are  receiving  systematic  instruction  in  voice, 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  or  any  instrument  of  the  symphonic  orchestra, 
may  receive  credit  tOAvard  graduation  for  such  instruction  and  prac- 
tice, subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  candidate  for  credit  must  be  a  regular  registered  pupil  of 
the  high  school. 

2.  Application  must  be  made  for  credit,  on  a  blank  form  fur- 
nished by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  application  specifies 
the  grade  of  work  to  which  the  student  is  assigned,  states  the  number 
of  yeai-s  of  previous  study,  and  is  signed  by  the  student,  the  parent 
or  guardian,  and  the  private  teacher.    (See  blank  form,  118) 

3.  The  pupil  must  take  at  least  one  music  lesson  a  week  and  must 
devote  an  average  of  ten  periods  a  Aveek  (equal  in  length  to  the  regu- 
lar school  period)  to  practice,  during  the  entire  school  year. 

-1.  Before  receiA^ng  ci'edit  for  the  fii'st  year  of  practice  the  pupil 
must  complete  the  course  in  Elementary  Theory  and  Practice  or  pass 
an  examination  (oral  and  Avritten),  based  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  course. 

5.  Before  receiving  credit  for  the  second  year  of  practice  the  pupil 
must  complete  the  course  in  Advanced  Dictation  and  melody,  or 
Elementary  Harmony,  or  pass  an  examination  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  course. 

6.  Before  receiving  credit  for  the  third  year,  the  pupil  must  com- 
plete the  course  in  Music  Appreciation,  or  pass  an  examination  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  course. 

7.  Pupils  taking  outside  instruction  for  credit  in  Violin  or  other 
orchestral  or  band  instrument,  must  be  regular  members  of  the  high 
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school  orchestra  and  present  a  satisfactory  record  for  this  ensemble 
work.  Pupils  taking  Piano,  Organ,  or  Voice  instruction  for  credit 
are  required  to  do  ensemble  work  in  Organized  Chorus  or  Glee  Club, 
in  case  they  are  not  members  of  the  Band  or  Orchestra. 

8.  Semi-annual  examinations  shall  be  given  by  the  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  cooperating  with  the  Prin- 
cipal and  the  Supervisor  of  Music.  The  examination  will  be  based 
upon  the  material  submitted  in  the  monthly  reports  handed  in  by  the 
private  teacher  and  approved  by  the  examining  committee,  for  the 
months  preceding  the  examination.  The  grading  and  the  passing 
mark  shall  conform  to  the  system  in  use  by  the  school  granting  the 
credit. 

Administration 

Application.  The  parent  or  legal  guardian  of  the  student  must 
make  application  upon  a  blank  form  prescribed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  he  shall  report,  each  month,  upon  forms  pro- 
vided, the  number  of  hours  given  by  the  student  to  practice  and 
study.    (See  suggested  forms  below) 

The  private  teacher  must  likewise  file  an  application  upon  a  blank 
form  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  extension 
of  these  credit  provisions  to  the  pupil.  He  shall  state  the  grade  of 
work  for  which  the  pupil  is  entering.  He  shall  further  report  each 
month,  upon  forms  provided,  the  number  of  lessons  taken,  the  length 
of  these  lessons,  the  pupil's  progress,  the  compositions  and  theory 
studied,  and  other  information,  as  requested,  that  will  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  musical  scholarship  of  the  pupil. 

Reports.  The  monthly  reports  of  the  private  teacher  shall  be  care- 
fully reviewed  by  the  Supervising  Committee  consisting  of  the  High 
School  Principal,  the  Director  of  Music  and  the  special  examiner. 
If  the  course  reported  is  found  unsatisfactory  the  written  report  of 
criticism  and  recommendations  for  improvement  should  be  sent  to 
the  private  teacher.  If  improvement  is  not  shown  the  following 
month,  a  written  statement  should  be  sent  to  the  private  teacher  and 
to  the  parents  to  the  effect  that  failure  in  the  course  seems  probable. 

Examinations.  Music  studies  taken  within  the  school  are  subject 
to  the  general  regulations  of  the  school.  All  outside  instruction  shall 
be  subject  to  semi-annual  examination,  given  by  special  examiners 
appointed  by  the  local  school  authorities.  In  every  instance  the  ex- 
aminer should  be  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  of  the  instrument 
which  the  pupil  is  studying — one  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  patrons 
of  the  schools.  He  may  be  a  resident  of  the  community  in  which 
the  school  is  located,  or  he  may  be  a  teacher  in  a  neighboring  city. 
The  expense  of  the  examination  may  be  borne  by  the  school  or  by  the 
pupil,  preferably  by  the  school.  Examinations  shall  be  based  upon 
the  material  and  instruction  specified  in  the  monthly  reports  of  the 
private  teacher.  The  school  shall  send  a  written  statement  of  the 
findings  of  the  examiner  to  the  private  teacher. 

Forms  that  follow  the  general  plan  of  those  printed  below  will  be 
found  indispensable  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  course. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 

APPLIED  MUSIC  COURSE  APPLICATION  FORM 


(Name  of  School) 


(City) 


(State) 


We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that  

be  admitted  for  credit  to  the  miisic  course  herein  named,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  governing  the 
crediting  of  such  courses;  of  which  regulations  this  form  is  a  part. 
These  regulations  we  have  read  and  hereby  accept. 

Instrument   Grade  of  Work   Term  Beginning  

Number  of  years  of  previous  study  not  under  high  school  credit  

Number  of  years  of  previous  study  under  high  school  credit  

Grades  of  work  in  music  run  from  1,  lowest,  to  7  highest. 

A  year  of  36  lessons  of  an  hour  each  ordinarily  completes  the  work 
of  a  lower  grade  in  music;  but  the  individual  should  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  his  accomplishment,  and  he  will  be  marked  for  credit  on  the 
grade  of  work  in  which  he  is  classified. 

Proper  advance  in  grade  each  year  is  required  for  further  credit. 

Signed    Signed   


(Student) 


(Parent) 


Signed 


Dated 


Record  No 


(Private  Teacher) 
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APPLIED  MUSIC  COURSE  MONTHLY  REPORT  CARD 

(Face) 

  Record  No  

(Name  of  School)  (City) 


Grade  of                   Report  for 
Instrument    Work    Month  of    193.. 


Date  of 
Lesson 

Length  of 
Lesson 

Music,  texts,  theoretical  instruction,  etc. 

Student's 
Rating 

Daily  Practice  and  Study 

(Number  of  hours  to  be  recorded  by  Parent) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Weekly 
Totals 

1st  Week 

2d  Week 

3d  Week 

4  th  Week 

(Student's  Signature)  (Parent's  Signature) 


(Teacher's  Signature) 
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APPLIED  MUSIC  COURSE  MONTHLY  EEPORT  CARD 

(Reverse  Side) 

Grades  of  work  in  music  run  from  1,  lowest,  to  7  highest. 

A  year  of  thirty-six  lessons  ordinarily  completes  the  work  of  a 
lower  grade  in  music;  but  the  individual  should  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  carry  successfully  the  grade  of  work  as- 
signed to  him,  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  years  he  has 
studied,  unless  these  years  have  actually  given  him  the  degree  of 
proficiency  specified  in  the  application  form. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  place  the  student  in  too  high  a  grade  at 
the  beginning.  It  places  an  unjust  burden  upon  both  him  and  the 
teacher. 

The  music  assigned  should  belong  to  the  grade  of  work  specified 
for  the  pupil.  The  graded  catalogs  of  leading  publishers  approxi- 
mate generally  accepted  standards. 

Only  such  material  should  be  assigned  as  can  be  played  music- 
ally in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  composer  as  to  tempo, 
style,  etc.,  by  a  student  reasonably  gifted  and  faithful  in  his  work. 
Grade  2  playing  of  Grade  5  material  (for  example)  is  likely  to  lead 
to  failure  of  the  student. 

Proper  advance  in  grade  each  year  is  required  for  further  credit. 

"Student's  Rating"  should  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  system 
of  grading  in  use  by  the  school  in  which  the  candidate  for  credit  is 
a  pupil. 
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APPLIED  MUSIC  COURSE  MONTHLY  REPORT  CARD 

(Duplicate  for  the  Supervising  Committee) 


  Record  No 

(Name  of  School)  (City) 


Grade  of                   Report  for 
Instrument    Work    Month  of    193 . . 


Date  of 
Lesson 

Length  of 
Lesson 

Music,  texts,  theoretical  instruction,  etc. 

Student's 
Rating 

Daily  Practice  and  Study 

(Number  of  hours  to  be  recorded  by  Parent) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Weekly 
Totals 

1st  Week 

2d  Week 

3d  Week 

4th  Week 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS 

AEOLIAN  COMPANY.    The  Aeolian  Skinner  Organ  Company,  677  51h 
Ave.,  N.  T. 

ALLYN.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  11  E.  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 

AM.  BK.    American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

BiRCHARD.    C.  C.  Birehard  &  Company,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
BRUNSWICK  RADIO  CORPORATION,  1776  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENTS,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  1819  BroadvFay,  N.  Y. 
CROWELL.    T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  393  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

DiTSON.    Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Inc.,  359  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
DODD.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  443-449  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
DUTTON.    E.  P.  Button  &  Company,  Inc.,  286-302  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

FISCHER.    Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  56  Cooper  Sq.,  N.  Y. 
POX.    Sam  Fox  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland. 

GAMBLE.    Gamble  Hinged  Music  Company,  Chicago. 

GiNN.    Ginn  &  Company,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

GRAY.    H.  W.  Gray  Company,  159  E.  48th  St.,  N.  Y. 

HARCOURT.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
HINDS.    Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldredge,  5  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
HOLT.    Henry  Holt  &  Company,  Inc.,  1  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

JENKINS.    J.  W.  Jenkins  Sons'  Music  Company,  Kansas  City. 
JONES.    L.  R.  Jones,  227  E.  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

LAiDLAV^.    Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  36  W.  24th  St.,  Wawautosa,  Wis. 
LONGMANS.    Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

MYERS.    Myers  &  Carrington,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  POR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  MUSIC,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 
NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY,  711  Fifth  AvC.,  N.  Y. 

NORTON.    W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

oxpoRD.    Oxford  University  Press,  114  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

PRESSER.    Theodore  Presser  Company,  1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION.    Progressive  EducationJ  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

PUTNAM.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2-6  W.  54th  St.,  N.  Y. 

RUBANK.    Rubank,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

SCHIRMER,  G.    G.  Schirmer,  3  E.  43rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

SCHMIDT.    Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Company,  120  Boylestown  St.,  Boston. 
SCRIBNER.    Charles  Seribner's  Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
SILVER,  BURDETT.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  41  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 
SUMMY.    Clayton  F.  Summy  Company,  429  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Columbia  University,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y, 

VICTOR.    RCA  "Victor  Company,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

WILLIS.    Willis  Music  Company,  137  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati. 
wiTMARK.    M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1657  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
WOOD.    Wood  Music  Company,  88  St.  Stephens  St.,  Boston. 


